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Humanity has discovered the value of 
codperation in thinking, teaching and 
doing, in the discovery of ideas, in turn- 
ing these into common knowledge and 
in applying them. 

To organize and prosecute this codper- 
ative work they have invented associa- 
tions—associations to promote research, 
discovery or invention, associations to 
promote teaching of science, literature, 
art and the rest, and associations to pro- 
mote mining, agriculture, social welfare 
and what not. 

The watchword of the day is research, 
the discovery of new knowledge. Every 
kind of intellectual activity must now 
have its organized research institutions 
and promoting agencies: agricultural ex- 
periment station, chemical, biological and 
experimental psychology laboratories, 
chemical research foundations, scientific, 
social, religious, historical research coun- 
cils. The real meaning of all this is sug- 
gested by the fact that the great industrial 
companies, electrical, chemical, etc., now 
maintain laboratories for pure research. 
It means that men are becoming con- 
scious of the fact that ideas come before 
their application, that progress means 
new ideas and new ideas spell progress. 
Heretofore progress has depended on 
the desultory work of individuals who 
happened to realize that thinking comes 
before action. Now men realize that 
these men can be organized as to pro- 
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duce more and better ideas. Research in 
the modern sense is the organized codp- 
erative search for new ideas. 

The problem in all fields of ideas is 
threefold to discover new knowledge, 
turn this into common knowledge, and 
apply it—research, education and tech- 
nology. 

Every science and industry needs lab- 
oratories for research, schools for teach- 
ing the results and vocational training 
schools for teaching the methods of ap- 
plication. 

Library science as it has been regarded 
is an applied science like electrical engi- 
neering but its progress depends on pure 
science just as progress in electrical or 
chemical industry does. Without con- 
stant vivifying thru fresh research, li- 
braries like industry will go stale, red- 
taped, hide-bound, dead. 


Whether pure or applied, library 
science is in fact a science. . 
The devotees of the sub-human 


sciences are still apt to be scornful of all 
who profess the humane and superhuman 
sciences, forgetting that the proper 
science of mankind is man, not microbes 
or stones or quantums of electrical 
energy. Moreover, even the humane pro- 
fessors of psychological, linguistic, so- 
cial, economic and historical sciences shy 
at recognizing bibliographical and library 
association as learned associations or li- 
brary science as science. 
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Worse eveu than this, librarians and 
library trustees are themselves often be- 
trayed into that common fallacy of mod- 
ern thot which puts cart before horse, 
action before thinking, application before 
invention, and scoffs at the idea that re- 
search and codperative thinking are the 
necessary bases of library technology. 

The fact is, of course, that science is 
simply the intensive study of some group 
of concrete objects. Books and libraries 
are such objects. The intensive study of 
each group is a science. 

Intensive study, however, involves 
methodical and codperative study, and a 
research council or council of learned 
societies may fairly claim that the hap- 
hazard application of haphazard ideas 
about books is not a science. The study 
of books and libraries is in fact not a 
science until it has been reduced to or- 
derly and standardized methods, and un- 
. til its professors have organized methodi- 
cal efforts to discover new ideas within 
their field of facts, until in short, they 
recognize that application rests on re- 
search, in other words, until they or- 
ganize to promote research as well as 
education and technology in the field of 
their facts. 

The A. L. A. cannot then claim to rep- 
resent bibliography or library science un- 
til it shows diligence in promoting or- 
ganized thinking, not only on how to get 
ideas and on getting them, i.e., in pro- 
moting research. 

The A. L. I. has long, if spasmodi- 
cally, recognized that it had in the pro- 
motion of the research aspects of library 
science, a useful and otherwise empty 
title. It has not in any sense as yet 
sized up to the opportunity or to the 
modern demand, but it has symbolized 
the problem and made some symbolic 
contribution to learning. 

The president’s address at the last 
meeting was typical of the promoting 
function? of a research institute. It was 
a stirring call to produce new ideas in 
the field. Mr Paltsit’s paper was an ef- 
fort to define the object of such an insti- 
tute as publication and the promotion of 
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scholarship. Dr Van Hoesen’s paper was 
at the same time a small contribution of 
fact in the field of books and a demon- 
stration of the method of research in the 
description of ancient documents. It 
was a contribution to cataloging theory 
drawn from actual experience in han- 
dling papyri. Altogether the Insti- 
tute has never produced a better sample 
of what it might do as a promoter of the 
imaginative, discovery or research as- 
pect of the profession, as distinguished 
from teaching and application aspects, 
and yet suggesting that these bear upon 
practical library work. When all has 
been said, however, the number present 
at this meeting and the contributions 
made are little more than symbols of 
what the times demand of those who pro- 
fess to concern themselves with books. 
What is needed in the book world is a 
reality corresponding to this symbol—a 
machinery comparable to that which has 
been evolved in other fields. 

The activities of the American Library 
Association for fifty years have been con- 
cerned with teaching and research as well 
as with technology but this has been in 
an undifferentiated way. They have been 
mainly concerned, too, with practical ap- 
plied aspects and only vaguely conscious 
of the teaching and research aspects. 
Now the Library Association is recogniz- 
ing in a very large way the teaching as- 
pects. At first its tend, too, was purely 
vocational and technological—it had to 
do with applied learning, but it has now 
already reached the point where it gives 
more attention to the book matters which 
lie back of this and covers all the book 
sciences. It, in short, recognizes learn- 
ing as distinguished from research, rather 
fully. It admits in theory the possibility 
of teaching everything that is now known 
about books. So far, however, the as- 
sociation has done little towards promot- 
ing the discovery of things not now com- 
monly known—things lost to sight, things 
never recorded, things mever even 
dreamed of until the researches of chem- 
ists, physicists, historians and theologians 
made their discovery possible, but it is 
vaguely realizing it now. In order to 
make this vague realization conscious, 

















organized and effective, the profession 
needs, like other professions, to express 
the differentiation and to profess the 
function of research. 

Some such agency is bound to be 
evolved. The question is whether the 
A. L. I. is able and willing to undertake 
the responsibility. If it does not assume 
this responsibility, some other association 
or department of the American Library 
Association ought to be formed to do it. 
Without some such organization, the 
work in the field of discovery will be 
desultory, spasmodic and meager. If the 
A. L. I. does rise to the opportunity, the 
method of prosecuting its work is pre- 
pared for it. This will follow the line 
which the learned academies in all the 
sciences have been developing as to the 
method of research and the promotion 
of research. One fundamental element 
of this method is publication. An easy 
beginning would be to secure the publi- 
cation of some of the contributions, all 
the time appearing. 

I repeat, therefore, the suggestion that 
the American Library Institute may find 
here an appropriate field by charging 
itself with a certain serious responsibility 
for the research aspects of the book 
sciences, and the promotion both of re- 
searches and of the spirit, method, ma- 
chinery and personnel of research. 

There is small doubt that if the A. L. I. 
or a well-organized section of the A. L. 
A. should seriously take up this problem 
in the modern spirit, it could secure the 
funds for publishing and even endow- 
ment for special researches. 

I suggest, therefore, that the Institute 
take its opportunity seriously on the 
scale and level of the demand as found 
in other fields and undertake it by cor- 
responding methods. Since, however, 
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the Institute is not so incorporated as to 
care for endowments, and since farther, 
it is already affiliated with the American 
Library Association to the extent that it 
is recognized by the Association and its 
publications handled by it, I suggest that 
we consider and ask the Association to 
consider a closer, but not too close, affili- 
ation to the extent of a formal recogni- 
tion by the Association of the Institute 
as its research arm or substitute, and: the 
handling for us thru its treasury of 
any funds that may be given us for pub- 
lication or research—handling perhaps as 
a special trust fund for this purpose. 

Affiliation might be made closer by 
constituting the A. L. I. as “The Ameri- 
can Library Association Institute,” but 
that is a matter of detail of constitution, 
and it is not necessary to go so. far as 
this. 

It seems obvious that in this we may 
find a real function for the Institute 
which will attract to it every live think- 
ing man in the Association, and make 
membership in this Institute a matter 
worth accepting and, what is more, worth 
working for by vigorous effort for the 
production of research results, if it is 
understood that such effort will tend to 
secure this recognition equally with large 
success in library operation. On the 
other hand, if we are not prepared to take 
hold of this in such way as to put it in 
the same class with similar agencies in 
the other sciences, we ought to drop it 
and help the A. L. A. boom one that will. 

I suggest, in conclusion, that in the 
present campaign for endowment for the 
A. L. A., in which Carnegie gifts have 
been earmarked for teaching and popular 
library activities, it will be reasonable to 
solicit further funds from various re- 
search endowments for book research 
promotion thru this agency. 
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Analysis of such a subject as this in 
anything like a scientific way is probably 
impossible—certainly within the limits of 
the space at command. There are too 
many variable factors to take into con- 
sideration. It is doubtful if any amount 
of research undertaken with painstaking 
scientific methods in the analysis of our 
subject would ever result in the statement 
of a law whose truth is seen in constantly 
recurring phenomena such as attest the 
validity of a scientific law. Life and 
thot and all of their products are be- 
coming far too complex and manifold 
to admit of reduction to common denomi- 
nators. Human needs and desires in the 
individual to-day are myriad when yes- 
terday they could be counted. To-mor- 
row this “myriad-mindedness” will be 
multiplied by infinity and not even li- 
brarians will be able to grasp the result. 
It is well, however, to remind ourselves, 
the plight of our public is probably 
worse. If, in an attempt to set down 
truthfully as we find it, “What people 
want,” we are tempted to say, “They 
don’t know what they want,” let us re- 
member the varied array set before them. 


Arbitrarily, let us divide the demands 
of the public into two large classes, the 
first of which we call “Current and 
ephemeral demands.” The second should 
be made on much more nearly stable 
basis and should make it possible 
to reach some conclusion in regard to 
the types of books which will always find 
an audience, however small. For it is 
cheering to remember that quantity is 
not always more: significant than quality 
in studying the piled- i figures of the 
best-sellers. 


A recent magazine article on popular 
taste in current fiction comments some- 
what satirically upon the fact that an 
author may no longer depend on his pub- 
lic, in the sense in which for example, 
Thackeray, “who never had to compete 
with Snappy Stories,” could depend on 
his: public. “Nowadays,” the article con- 


tends, “there is no reading of authors— 
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What People Want 
Maria Clark Bruce, chief, circulating division, Public library, St. Paul, Minn. 


only of best-sellers. . . The dear reader 
is henceforth a maverick and nobody can 
count on locking him up in the stable 
again.” (One can just imagine a Men- 
cken rejoicing in this-fact.) The reader 
“has become a nibbler, because there is 
so much more to nibble at and so many 
more kinds. He has no habits save that 
of reading. And what does he read? 
Or rather, what doesn’t he read? There 
is nothing in the world he can’t 
read for a small expenditure and he 
nibbles everywhere: The Constant 
nymph; System; Haldeman-Julius; 
Smatter-pop; Wells’ Outline of history; 
Wife knives self and friend after di- 
vorce; Mind in the making; Bugs Baer; 
True stories; Electrical engineer; Want 
ads; How to make your brain bigger; 
Eddie Guest; Brisbane and the Bible. 
He hears this is good and that is better 
but he hasn’t time for either, so he bor- 
rows Reymont’s Peasants in four vol- 
umes.” 

One is almost afraid that the author of 
this article has taken a snapshot of .one’s 
self when one wasn’t looking. It all sug- 
gests literary indigestion and, for the 
moment at least, one agrees with the 
worst that Edward Garnett may say in 
his “Friday nights.” His chapters on 
“English and American fiction” and 
“American criticism and fiction” are not 
complimentary to us as a nation of 
readers. But is not his comment on “the 
insatiable appetite of the public for sen- 
sational shock and sentimental twaddle,” 
something more than a manifestation of 
international ill-humor? He observes 
that he has noticed “a certain intensifica- 
tion of the commercial ideal in America” 
—and one remembers with sorrow the 
commercialization of holy-days—Christ- 
mas, Mother’s day, and Memorial day. 
He says that this commercialization of 
ideals “together with the rivalry of 
American publishers must be tending to 
depress the public standard of taste.” 
One agrees and perhaps would add the ~ 
verb “confuse,” inasmuch as the endless 

















confusion of subject and of ethical and 
literary standards is perhaps the most 
discouraging feature of the situation. 

A little desperately one searches for 
perspective and such information as may 
contribute to developing a sense of pro- 
portion. A table of the best-sellers of 
25 years, which disappointingly proves to 
cover fiction only, should give seasoned 


results. Irving Hart, in an article in 
Current Opinion for ‘April, 1925 (the 
tables will be found in Publishers’ 


Weekly, February 14 and 21, 1925), an- 
alyzes the best-seller record for the first 
25 years of this century. Briefly the re- 
sult is as follows: Winston Churchill 
was the most popular American author ; 
Main street was the most successful 
single novel; Harold B. Wright ranks 
next to Churchill; then Booth Tarking- 
‘ton, Zane Grey, James Curwood, Peter 
Kyne, Sabatini, Oppenheim with William 
Locke, delightful vagabond that he is, 
trailing along at the end. 

We may have gained perspective by 
this backward glance at American fic- 
tion, but we are again forced to agree 
with Garnett in his statement that “Best- 
sellers are most poverty-stricken and 
mediocre in point of vision, form, atmos- 
phere and style.” If this is what people 
want, and apparently it is, must we not 
conclude that they are uncritical in their 
acceptance of casual valuations and naive 
in their faith in the “blurbs” found on the 
jackets of popular fiction and non-fiction ? 

That there is some excuse for a too- 
trusting public is probably true. It seems 
to be a fact that there are “Manufac- 
tured best-sellers” whose general appeal 
is pre-determined by publishers and 
whose ingredients are dutifully accepted 
and more or less skillfully compounded 
by not too high-priced authors. Such a 
“framing” of the public is too often re- 
inforced by a lack of popularly worded 
reviews of really worth-while books and 
by a failure of review-magazines to take 
a stand against the vicious and the cheap 
in fiction. Not even librarians can avail 
themselves of adequate aids in protecting 
the public against books not worth the 
money put into them. If such a condi- 
tion persists, the time may well. come 
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when the present confusion of literary 
ideals will be confusion worse con- 
founded, if that time has not already ar- 
rived. Just now we are surely blind 
leaders of the blind. 

Reviews of good-titles, moreover, are 
often too ‘high-brow,’ or appear in mag- 
azines supposedly too ‘high-brow,’ to 
reach the average reader. More review- 
ing of the sort found in Elizabeth Drew’s 
excellent and witty book on the “Mod- 
ern novel” recently published by Har- 
court, Brace and Company, is greatly 
needed. Such chapters as The Novel 
and the age, Sex simplexes and com- 
plexes, the New psychology and The 
American scene, are sanely and fairly 
presented. The book is most readable 
and forms the best “guide” to values in 
fiction I have seen. 

Among current and ephemeral de- 
mands, fiction of course leads. The de- 
mand for fiction of some sort, almost 
any sort, is, however, not ephemeral but 
rooted deep in human-nature, in an end- 
less search for “magic and the moon.” 
Each new novel promises romance. 
People often find little of magic in their 
own lives and they turn inevitably and 
surely to the possible escape from mon- 
otony and worse, by means of books. It 
may be for this reason that stories of 
crime, murder-mysteries, and books about 
the authors of crime and murder, are 
more in demand, according to publishers, 
than books about worth-while people. 
Just why we prefer a scoundrel who is 
mysterious, or “better than that,” adds 
one publisher, “one who has a strong 
dash of cant added to his crimes,” one 
can not say, unless it be that we too, like 
the elephant’s child, are guilty of a 
“satiable curiosity.” 

An editorial by Henry S. Canby on 
curiosity as a source of the possible suc- 
cess and lack of it as the source of the 
failure of a book might well be expanded. 
For example, he merely touches upon a 
point which, if followed out might par- 
tially account for Mr. Garnett’s attitude 
towards ourselves. He believes that 
American books do not do well in Eng- 
land, because the Englishman seems to 
be “put off” by unfamiliar dialect or by 
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a strange background. His curiosity is 
not great enough to overcome his distaste 
for anything not English. One realizes 
anew, perhaps, why one speaks of Eng- 
land as a “tight little island.” A very 
significant discrimination is made by Mr 
Canby in regard to possible tests of real 
literature as opposed to that which is 
ephemeral. One wishes that he might 
also amplify this idea, pointing out our 
tendency to confuse that which fails to 
agree with personal ethical standards 
with bad literature. Bad ethics and bad 
literary standards are, to be sure, often 
found together. But he points out that 
our verdict in regard to ethics must be 
based upon the fundamentals of human 
life and not upon personal bias. He says, 
“To dislike a book because the life in it 
is false, perverted, ignoble, morbid, is 
one thing; to dislike it because its fulness 
of life exceeds your petty curiosity is 
another. When the distinction between 
them is fairly made, we can begin to 
condemn the eroticism, decadence, and 
trivialty of much modern literature. To 
attack characters because they traduce 
human nature is right; to wave them 
aside because you would never ask them 
to your house to dinner is a confession 
of thin blood.” 

If we doubt the necessity of some such 
discrimination in judging literature, a 
glance at the complete table of authors, 
as compiled by Mr Hart, will do much 
to dispel this doubt. A very few exam- 
ples will suffice to convince us that many 
of our authors who are doing consistently 
good work are not being recognized by 
the majority of readers. On a basis of 
100, Willa Cather ranks 78th; De Mor- 
gan, 94th; Anne Douglass Sedgwick, 
83rd; Conrad, 77th; Galsworthy, 69th; 
May Sinclair, 96th; Arnold Bennett, 
95th, and so on. As compared with 
Winston Churchill and his close com- 
petitors, these authors are far and away 
the better writers. If we had more 
critics like Canby, who helps us to dis- 
criminate wisely by giving us fundamen- 
tals by which we may measure literary 
and human values, we—the public— 
might make fewer mistakes. Unfor- 
tunately, Canby reaches but few, and 
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figures taken from the file of books in 
demand at the St. Paul public library 
confirm the tendency shown by Mr 
Hart’s analysis. For example, Porter’s 
Keeper of the bees had 70 requests on 
file while Galsworthy’s Forsythe Saga 
had but 14. On the other hand, de- 
mands which have remained constant 
during the past few years are more en- 
couraging. Wells’ Outline of history, 
and The Americanization of Edward 
Bok, have been on the lists of books in 
demand at public libraries for a period 
of four consecutive years. Robinson’s 
Mind in the making for three years, 
and Papini’s Life of Christ, the Page 
Letters, and Post’s Etiquette for two 
years each—about the term of their pub- 
lished life. The list of “Best Sellers” 
for the same period does not yield ma- 
terial for so great a complacency. Peter’s 
Diet and Health has been a best seller 
always. Edward Bok and Papini, to be 
sure, do their utmost to redeem the sit- 
uation, but pure literature really isn’t in 
it, as far as best sellers go. | The one 
other best seller for the longest period 
is an excellent book but hardly the stuff 
of literature—The Boston Cooking 
School cook book. 

There is, nevertheless, some reason 
for optimism in regard to the taste and 
general intelligence of the public. Mr 
Canby thanks God that the American 
reader has a healthy desire “to test any 
work of art by his own predilection and 
experience” first and this, of course, 
means open-mindedness and courage, two 
qualities in an audience for which an 
author may well be thankful. 

We find too, that books are being 
bought which would not have been bought 
a few years ago. The figures in a recent 
editorial in the St. Paul News are pre- 
sumably taken from _ authoritative 
sources. After pointing out some of the 
pessimistic statements concerning the 
filth published in both magazine and book 
form, the following facts are cited: 
“Harper's Magazine has doubled its cir- 
culation ina year. The Atlantic Monthly 
at 50 cents the copy has several times the 
circulation it had before the war. The 
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Magazine and the Geographical Monthly 
have grown tremendously the past two 
years and are still growing.” 

To quote further and still more opti- 
mistically, “Publishers say that in no 
period of 10 or 20 years have so many 
good books on science, biography, his- 
tory and religion been sold.” Further, 
“A member of the staff of the Daily 
News, slipped off the train a few days 
ago at Kansas City for the purpose of 
buying a book. You know what a depot 
book stand used to be. Piles of paper- 
backed Thru Missouri on a mule, 100 
Best stories of a traveling salesman, etc. 
Well, this is not the correct picture any 
more. Up front in the book stand of 
Kansas City union depot there was not 
a single novel. Way back in the corner 
were the novels. On the front tables 
were The Outline of Christianity, 
Critical woodcuts, Sandberg’s Abra- 
ham Lincoln, The Life of John Bur- 
roughs, My faith in Immortality, 
Life of Osler The Romance of navi- 
gation, Microbes, and a score of such.” 
The newspaper man asked the depot book 
store attendant, “Why do you put this 
heavy reading in front?” He replied, 
“Because that’s what the travelers want 
to buy.” 

What people want then, while some- 
what inchoate, is perhaps not so hope- 
lessly bad as we may have thot. That is, 
it may be that, “down underneath the 
scum of things,” where “there is some- 
thing always singing,” there is working 
itself out somehow, an appreciation of 
human values—a faith and a courage in 
some fundamental best in both ethical 
and artistic matters. 

A list of older and standard novels 
for which there is a definite and steady 
demand at the St. Paul library, as com- 
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piled for me by Miss Owens of the 
Readers’ Aid Service, helps to a con- 
viction of this sort, Eugenie Grandet, 
The Return of the native, The Rise of 
Silas Lapham, The Egoist, Anna 
Karenina, Trollope—here is slow read- 
ing as compared with Porter or Zane 
Grey. But here we have undoubted lit- 
erary values of high import in judging 
what people want, and we have truth. 
The study, too, of books of non-fiction 
in demand at a given moment, shows a 
steady interest in books on human values 
—as evidenced by the unprecedented pop- 
ularity for books of memoirs and let- 
ters, biographies, social questions of all 
sorts, and books on religious subjects. 
Further analysis of the complex de- 
mand of a complex and composite civili- 
zation such as ours, would necessitate the 
working out of a large program of in- 
vestigation. Haphazard notes such as 
the foregoing are of value only if they 
may serve as suggestions for thot and 
observation. They fail to go far enough 
in scope or deep enough in probing 
human needs to be of real significance. 
Encouragement may be found in the 
fact that in the midst of the seething 
ferment of modern life, many are writ- 
ing down the things which demand to be 
written and that many more are read- 
ing the books that result. Whether 
these books are wheat or chaff may not 
yet be determined, but that there is in- 
volved to no small degree for both writer 
and reader, intellectual development and 
a spiritual broadening is certain. In an 
age of astounding discoveries and inven- 
tions, we may well turn with homage to 
the supreme development of the art of 
printing which has made possible the 
communication of these ideas and the re- 
sulting education of the individual. 
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Stepping down high voltage literature for low voltage readers 





Ruth Montague, The Library Association, Portland, Oregon 


Sometimes when the gangs are all dis- 
ciplined and the last high-school student 
has been hypnotized into doing his own 
reference work, the branch librarian has 
a moment to stop and consider her adult 
readers. The busy persons who use 
books as tools cause no misgivings; nor 
do the elderly ladies inquiring for the 
Sheik. They at least know what they 
want. It is the ever present readers who 
do not know what they want who are 
casting disquiet into the midst of our 
self-satisfaction. 

Here are rows and rows of new sub- 
urban houses growing up around our 
branches, to be filled with more citizens 
who do not know what they want. They 
have library cards. They enter our doors. 
What are we doing for them beyond an- 
swering obvious questions related. to jobs, 
salary checks, and getting on in the 
world? Life does not consist of gas 
engines and salesmanship. Let us con- 
sider our relation to the mental and spir- 
itual development of our communities. 

Books are such dynamic things, so 
stored up with possibilities for growth. 
These restless dissatisfied Americans, 
those alert, eager-to-get-ahead foreigners 
must be shown that the best of life has 
been preserved for us between the covers 
of books. The potential spiritual energy 
in literature must be connected with 
American life. And we are the agents 
of contact for a large number of these 
citizens. 

Driving along a country road you have 
seen farmers doing their tasks in the old 
folk ways while above their fields cables 
carried unlimited power. Elsewhere that 
power was being put to use, but these 
simple folk had never investigated the 
means of stepping it down to everyday 
tasks. 

Our chief reason for existence then is 
to transform that power into a form that 





iven at the Conference of the Pacific 
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our low voltage readers can use. We are 
the connecting media between the blind- 
minded uneducated reader and books. 
Being branch librarians we can separate 
these readers from their neighbors be- 
cause we know them more intimately, 
more informally than is possible down- 
town in the crowds of the central library. 
Let us examine this reader more care- 
fully. 

He is slothful. Thotfulness takes time 
and energy. He will never labor to ad- 
mit an idea unless you goad him on. 
Sticking to a few familiar authors and 
plots is the easiest course. A new set- 
ting or situation means adapting him- 
self to a new environment, and he is un- 
willing to make the effort. Life is 
bounded by narrow walls of newspaper 
headlines and daily gossip. He can read 
endless reams of books and magazines 
and view millions of feet of film with no 
more variation in plot and’ scene than 
the names of the characters. It is an 
easy way of killing time. So he asks 
for “Zane Grey or any other good west- 
ern story.” 

He lacks curiosity. The unknown has 
no attraction for him. He swallows the 
age-old regulation capsules of everything 
from religion to politics. He should like 
to take his reading the same way. He 
has visited no portion of the globe more 
foreign than Los Angeles. Nor does he 
expect to. He frequently calls himself 
a 100 per cent American without know- 
ing what he means thereby. He knows 
nothing about his family antecedents and 
cares less. 

This reader likes red-blooded men. He 
objects to English books and sometimes 
tells you that buying them is a waste of 
public money. Because he has no curi- 
osity the other side of the world is a 
closed book to him. Their mode of think- 
ing over there is foreign to him and he 
does not like the unfamiliar. 

He is ignorant. His schooling was 
curtailed or the curriculum was mean- 

























ingless to him. We meet many women 
of this sort in branch libraries. So many 
girls left school to go to work or to 
mother little brothers and sisters. They 
married young and fell out of the race 
while they nursed their own children. 
Now they have time for reading after 
a lapse of many years. We have men 
and women of 30 and 40 “reading for 
ability” as our school principal calls it. 
The children devouring long rows of 
series, identifying themselves with the 
heroes, belong to this class. We under- 
stand their need for repetition, with life 
crowding upon them so fast. 

These older people, we should remem- 
ber, like the children, want repetition and 
self-identification with the actors. They 
sank their childhood into tending a ma- 
chine or bucking life’s drabness. We 
forget that they are all unconsciously try- 
ing to recapture that lost childhood. 
They have had adult experiences without 
understanding. Now they are “reading 
for ability.” This is the most pathetic 
and appealing class of readers 

He fears to appear inferior to anyone. 
This accounts for many well-dressed, 
prosperous, arrogant patrons of our 
neighborhood libraries, I am sure. No 
one likes to appear at a disadvantage— 
particularly the self-made man and his 
ambitious wife. So he asks in a loud 
tone of voice for the advertised com- 
modity. It may be Harold Bell Wright 
or somebody else. His assurance of its 
worth is founded upon the publicity he 
knows. He thus feels at an equality with 
you, for it never occurs to him that the 
well-advertised is not always the best. 

These types are not fixed, of course. 
They overlap and diverge constantly. 
Yet we have stated the problem of the 
low-voltage reader. He is lazy, he is ig- 
norant. He has no curiosity about the 
earth nor its inhabitants. He fears and 
resents the possibility of appearing at a 
disadvantage. 

’ But he comes to the library and asks 
you for a good book. This patron of 
catch phrases, obvious situations, and 
happy endings will open his heart to you 
as his confessor if you are willing. Be- 
cause you are of his neighborhood (by 
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virtue of your office) and yet.not of it 
(because you are not a neighbor) you 
will learn much about him that no one 
else knows. What are you going to do 
with him and for him? 

First we must recognize his limitations. 
We must realize his lack of background. 
It is the old tribal fear of the unknown 
that arouses his ire against the English 
setting. We must prepare the way 
gently—a bit of conversation, a picture 
connecting some person or thing he 
knows with the old world. But it must 
be done carefully. Adults can not be in- 
structed like children. 

Unusual words must be avoided unless 
the context supports the meaning, for he 
has limitations of vocabulary. Clever 
phrases may be only words to him. Yet 
he is not a foreigner learning a new lan- 
guage. Two illustrations will make this 
clear. 

A schoolboy having been assigned Kid- 
napped for a school report came in say- 
ing he did not understand it and wanted 
an easier book. A few minutes’ conver- 
sation dissolved the difficulty. He under- 
stood nothing beyond the first adventure 
because he had no background. He was 
born of German speaking parents who 
came from their Russian valley about 
the time of his birth. He had never 
heard of Scotland save as a spot on the 
map. Loyalty to a laird meant nothing 
to him, nor hiding from the invading 
army. His people had followed the line 
of least resistance for centuries when 
dealing with the Czar’s officers who sel- 
dom troubled them. Now we under- 
took a large order when we attempted 
to give that boy a viewpoint on Scottish 
history in five minutes. But it was the 
necessary operation. 

A teacher who tutors adults came in 
for material for two students one win- 
ter. One was a Japanese, a university 
man, learning English conversation. The 
King of the Golden river or Robin Hood. 
made pleasing points of departure for 
conversations about Ruskin’s social the- 
ories, or English folk customs. 

But the other pupil was American 
born, well-to-do, knowing much about 
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fashionable hotels and dressmakers but 
little about her mother tongue. It seemed 
almost impossible to find books she could 
read. She was too sophisticated for 
folklore, and she could scarcely pro- 
nounce the words in her reader. You 
have no idea how difficult it was for that 
teacher to find material, unless you have 
tried such a case. She wanted a vocab- 
ulary to match her wardrobe and the get- 
ting of it meant long hunts for short 
stories, essays and poems that could be 
used. 

The librarian has been called the am- 
bassador of wit and wisdom. She must 
be indeed an envoy extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to cope with these 
limitations of background and vocabu- 
lary. But if she loves both people and 
books there is ever the possibility that 
she may achieve the impossible and fit 
the two together. 

The first requisite for this ordeal is a 
conviction that a poor book is never capa- 
ble of whetting an appetite for a good 
one. The good is never produced from 
the poor. The seven lean kine of Phar- 
aoh’s dream were as lean after their meal 
as before, you remember. This convic- 
tion must be militant, ready to be put 
into action at all times. Of course, the 
terms good and bad are relative. The 
high-powered books we hand out to the 
college professors can never be used 
with some of the readers in the same 
neighborhood. We may be unable to 
give great books to some readers, but 
we can give good ones to all. There 
must be an abundance of living, breath- 
ing, volumes in our collections, pulsating 
with a spirit that will interpret present 
day life to our readers. 

One of the advantages of conducting 
a branch is that our entire book collec- 
tion can be planned to further this end. 
The central reference and technical col- 
lections save us the expense of costly sets 
and the general collection enables us to 
-omit the seldom used but famous vol- 
umes. We can borrow Erasmus or 
Plato, but we must have Tolstoi and 
Emerson on our shelves, as well as those 
other volumes that may awaken our inert 
readers. 
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We must know our collection enthusi- 
astically. This does not mean talking in 
superlatives nor italics. There are de- 
grees of ardor which are expressed in 
the quietest of terms, but whose con- 
tagion is irresistible. Let this fervor 
heat your veins so that the reader catch- 
ing the fever of your desire seethes with 
an importunate hunger for books—a hun- 
ger and thirst to be satisfied only with 
the best. I am not asking a miracle, 
but that keen desire which a dry-as-dust 
man with a withered face once passed on 
by handing out books to a boy named 
Thomas Burke. 

The librarian started me with Keats. 
Difficult stuff. All about people whose 
names I couldn’t pronounce; Lamia, Hy-. 
perion, Endymion. Most of it bored me, 
but here and there I felt there was some- 
thing about it. Shelley was worse. Byron 
was a bit better, and bits of Browning had 
something about them. I stumbled among 
these poets; and tho an odd line sent 
shivers down my neck, I was mainly per- 
plexed. The biographical prefaces held me 
more than the texts; and I soon found that 
poets weren’t the ninnies I had imagined 
them to be. They were interesting people, 
who lived interesting lives and suffered 
beautifully. Even when I couldn’t under- 
stand their work, I was lifted and swayed 
by it. There was a surge in Byron and in 
some of Browning like that in Creegan’s 
double-bass. Anyway I was done with Tit- 
Bits and the comics. 

These great and good books must be 
simple. First the simple, then the com- 
plex is the rule in all things. Simplicity 
does not mean cheapness, but directness, 
clearness. The reader of western stories 
may be led to other paths if you give him 
My Antonia. It is not because the set- 
ting is of Nebraska, but because Miss 
Cather employs a direct style. What 
would he care for an immigrant family 
in Nebraska if Henry James had told the 
story? 

Hardy is simple. A boy of seventeen 
returned to Portland to finish the eighth 
grade after three years with a section 
gang. The book report list seemed child- 
ish to him—Rolf in the woods, and 
Treasure island. As an experiment he 
was given Far from the madding crowd. 
He read it with interest and understand- 
ing tho it was farther from his experi- 
ence than the books on the school list. 











This is the reason that Growth of the 
soil and many of Bojer’s novels-are so 
' popular in communities of working peo- 
ple. Not only the Scandinavians, but all 
peasant stocks appreciate the simple sin- 
cerity of the Norwegian writers. 

A Polish woman discovered the Peas- 
ants thru her branch librarian. With 
tears in her eyes she poured out her grat- 
itude and told her own story. The vil- 
lage of her childhood had been pictured 
for her. ; 

Tolstoi is the great outstanding proof 
of the greatness of simplicity. Men and 
women read Anna Karenina and Resur- 
rection who pass by Vanity fair. Satire 
and psychology must be reserved for the 
time when our readers have attained to 
man’s estate. 

There is a great opportunity before 
us in acquainting the public with his- 
tory. Having learned a useless set of 
civil war dates and names of Spanish ex- 
plorers, as school history, most readers 
are not interested in the subject. The 
new history with its accounts of folk 
movements and literary style is accessi- 
ble, but unfamiliar. Biography, under 
the influences of the psychologists, is 
readable as never before. 

The Albina branch in Portland has 
been following the careers of a number 
of volumes this spring. They find 
Paine’s Joshua Barney, Carpenter’s 
Alaska, the Correspondence of Thomas 
Jefferson and John Adams, Thomas’ 
With Lawrence in Arabia, Forrester’s 
Napoleon and his court, Daviess, How to 
read history, Collins’ The Doctor looks 
at biography are all really popular books. 

- A little publicity, a word of suggestion 
here and there, will open new paths to 
countless readers, once curiosity has been 
developed. 

Poetry is the most difficult kind of 
literature to introduce to our low voltage 
reader. He will take home Sam Wal- 
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ter Foss if you pick out a poem, or he 
will take ballads. He can be caught 
with few others. He tells you he doesn’t 
like poetry. Again we are balked by the 
old bogie of the unknown. Poetry is 
emotional and he has no acquaintance 
with his own emotions. He knows hate, 
fear, and love in the movies, but not in 
poetry. Moreover, he can not remember 
poetry being read aloud in his hearing, 
and he never reads aloud himself. 

We might concentrate on poetry as a 
project, as the schools go in for raising 
beans or doing folk dances. But a bet- 
ter plan is the indirect method. The ac- 
cidental method once worked in a Port- 
land branch. Egan’s Confessions of a 
book-lover was sent to an invalid one day. 
She likes travel, but travel shelves seemed 
empty. Then she began sending in lists 
of books she had made from Mr Egan’s 
friends. Keats was among them and she 
had never heard of him before. He is 
now her chief joy. The complete edi- 
tion is always on her list to be renewed 
or taken again. Keats has opened a new 
world to a weary woman. 

So here a word and there an allusion, 
now a finger pointing to a page to be 
read in the reading room while a card is 
copied or a search made, may open some 
eyes to the joys of knowing poetry. 

Not all these low voltage readers can 
be cured of their slackness. We shall 
still have calls for Harold Bell Wright 
and Ethel M. Dell. But some sleeper 
may develop a wideawake curiosity. 
Some ambitious unlettered soul may ac- 
quire a love of beauty as well as of suc- 
cess. Even one such would be worth 
more than any circulation record, and 
there is ever the possibility that we may 
awaken some new watcher of the skies. 
After all, the fostering of an intimacy 
between people and cultural literature is 
our real reason for existence as a profes- 
sion. 
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I am sure that every librarian who 
comprehends the situation and has the 
welfare of the profession at heart re- 
joices at the boom now in progress to 
give us a few better equipped library 
schools. There are doubtless many of us 
filling responsible directing positions who 
are not nearly so well equipped as we 
should be. There are new and respon- 
sible positions now being created and 
more such will come into being for which 
it will be difficult to find the suitably 
educated and experienced personnel. 
Whether it is the part of wisdom at this 
time, however, to consolidate existing 
schools and perhaps reduce the quantity 
production with the hope and perhaps 
the uncertain risk of quality increase, 
may be questioned. 

Being out on the northwest corner it 
is possible and even quite probable that 
the writer is viewing the subject at too 
long a range to see clearly either the 
present condition or the probable out- 
come of this movement. 

For some 20 years I have been in fairly 
close touch with both demand and supply 
and my observation has been uniformly 
this: that no great difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in finding a fair supply of 
quite amply prepared people for the more 
important and better paid positions. Our 
only difficulty has been the one that every 
executive has always found; namely, 
when any particular and highly special- 
ized position is to be filled it is difficult 
to find just the person for the place. 

The difficulty does not so frequently 
arise from the lack of properly trained 
persons as from the serious lack of per- 
sonality which no school can create or 
transmit. The latter type of person con- 
stitutes a considerable per cent of the 
registrants in graduate professional 
schools and are those at the time without 
a position and are taking advantage of 
registration in the graduate school in the 
hope that lightning may strike them in 
the form of a good job. The parallel 
may be expected and will be identified in 
the graduate library school. 
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Officers or Soldiers, Which? 


W. E. Henry, dean of school of library science, University of Washington, Seattle 


The great difficulty, however, that 
should find a solution thru the purpose- 
ful activity of our Board of Education 
for Librarianship is the number or size 
or both, of those schools that produce li- 
brary common soldiers not generals, 
colonels, or majors. We need a few 
captains, a large number of lieutenants 
and a vast number of the common 
soldiers—those who actually do the real 
library service—the boys (or rather the 
girls), in the trenches, those who actu- 
ally meet the enemy. We need larger 
numbers of those who can afford, as 
things are now, to accept positions with a 
beginning salary of from $1200 to $1500 
and who will with a reasonable amount 
of successful experience receive from 
$1600 to $2000. These are the calls that 
are difficult to fill acceptably. Most li- 
braries, and I suspect most. library 
schools, are very much aware of this 
almost painful fact. As an illustration 
of the conditions that prevail in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, let me state that the 
University of Washington library school 
in June of this year graduated 40 stu- 
dents. This number was absorbed some 
weeks before graduation. Many calls 
have come since but we have no one to 
offer. No one accepted a position for 
less than $1200 as initial salary. No one 
received more than $1500. All of these 
are college or university graduates and 
over half of them had spent five years in 
preparation above the high school—none 
less than four. We may say salaries 
should not be such as here indicated, but 
the last step in the discussion is that they 
are such. These are the positions that 
must be filled and we do not have schools 
enough properly distributed to satisfy 
even this elementary need. Why not ex- 
pend some time, energy, and money if 
possible, on this problem? The number 
of graduates will be determined not only 
by the number of schools, but also by the 
proximity of the school to the home of 
the person contemplating entering the 
service. Many competent and desirable 
people will enter a library school that is 

















from 10 to 200 miles from home. - Very 
few will go 500 miles. For the salaries 
now available, our people cannot see 
their way clear to make long, expensive 
journeys. The nearness of a school also 
calls attention of young people to libra- 
rianship as a possibility. Otherwise it 
would not be thot of. 

The U. S. government provides for 
leadership in its defense with one West 
Point, and one Annapolis, but it has a 
number of training ships and training 
camps, the latter widely distributed. If 
it were not true that almost every state 
supports and conducts its normal schools 
and its department of education and its 
university, many of our schools would 
be without a teacher or with one poorly 
equipped. The library school must be 
similarly located and supported if we 
are to have adequate service in the prep- 
aration of librarians. The present or 
prospective librarian who must go from 
the West to Columbia for his professional 
training must expend approximately 
$1500. Most beginners cannot do this. 
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One may attend his own state university 
at approximately one-third this expense. 
If he is already in the profession and de- 
sires to continue his study he must ex- 
pend $1500 already available, but in ad- 
dition to that, he surrenders a year’s sal- 
ary of from $1500 to $2500. He comes 
out short from $3000 to $4000. This 
looks easy on paper but it is not done on 
paper. 

We must not calculate our numbers ir 
graduate library schools by the numbe1 
of teachers who are doing advanced work 
at Columbia and other graduate schools. 
The school people have ahead of them 
hundreds and even thousands of posi- 
tions that can pay salaries from $4000 to 
$10,000, but similar positions in the li- 
brary fields can be numbered by dozens 
and few there be who find them. 

May it not be well to provide for more 
enlisted or common soldiers and give 
ourselves less concern about the high of- 
ficials and yet not neglect them? 

It is well to keep our feet on the 
ground even tho we survey the heavens. 





Is Adult Education the Right Name? 


The present strong movement for ex- 
tending education more widely deservs 
the warmest support from all. It givs 
promis of infinit good, but the new name 
is not so good as Home Education, the 
name I chose after long consideration 
many years ago for this state depart- 
ment in N Y. 
cided us to take it also decided the U S 
Buro of Education. It was chanjed in 
N Y thru the whim of an individual with- 
out due consideration. 

Education is in two distinct parts, that 
givn for a limited time in skools from 
kindergarten to university. where the 
skool is the sole or main occupation dur- 
ing the course. While most of this is 
done in yuth, there ar many thousands of 
adults who ar taking courses in collejes, 
professional, teknical skools and uni- 
versities. In fact, the majority of their 
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The reasons that de-’ 





students ar adults. The other half of 
education is secured as a_ byproduct 
while the student is at home instead of 
in skool and is usually engajed in sum 
regular vocation. This education is for 
minors as wel as adults and is best de- 
scribed as Home Education in distinction 
from skool education. 

We ar not creating new skools where 
the condition of admission is that one 
must be over 21 years old. These skools 
alredy exist. The present movement for 
adult education which ought to be called 
Home Education, is to reach into the 
homes of the cuntry and to induce both 
yung and old who can no longer giv 
their main time to skools to go on with 
education by means of libraries, muse- 
ums, study clubs and extension teaching, 
including lectures, sermons, etc.  Li- 
braries, of course, include magazines and 
papers, i e, all that cums from reading 
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the conventional caracters printed on 
paper, and museums include all the edu- 
cation that cums from reading the 
natural languaje, not only of sientific 
and other specimens and art, but also 
any improvement that cums from any 
“xperience or observation like beautiful 
senery, fine music or works of art that 
educate without the necessary interven- 
tion of print. 

I plead therefore, for Home Education 
as the betr description of the great work 
in which we ar so much interested. 

MeEtvit DEwEy 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 





Concerning Old Books 


Editor, LiprarIEs: 

I notice in the February number of 
LIBRARIES a note regarding Old Books 
in America. The compiler of a list of 
books printed in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and of books in English printed 
abroad before 1640, now to be found in 
American libraries, gives the names of a 
number of libraries in this country con- 
taining books of this class. He (or she) 
seems, however, to have been unaware 
that the list given is far from being com- 
plete. The Huntington library, for ex- 
ample, possesses a larger number of such 
books than is to be found in any other li- 
brary in this country. In fact no other 
library this side of the Atlantic begins 
to contain as many in numbers to say 
nothing of their extreme rarity and value 
as specimens of English literature. At 
present, it contains over 9000 volumes; 
quite as many, if not more, than are in 
the University library at Cambridge, 
England. It is only surpassed in this 
respect by the Bodleian library at Ox- 
ford and the British museum. 

It may interest your readers to learn 
that the Bibliographical society of Lon- 
don, which has been devoting its ener- 
gies to this subject for several years, 
has now in press and will publish this 
autumn a list, or rather a census, of all 
such books to be found in 136 different 
libraries, 16 of which are in this country. 
Of the latter, only six are named in the 
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list given in the February number of 
Lrpraries. Among the ones omitted are 
Colgate university, the Huntington li- 
brary, the Newberry library, Princeton 
university, the Surgeon General’s office 
and Yale university. The following pri- 
vate libraries included in the Bibliograph- 
ical society’s list are also omitted : that of 
J. L. Clawson of Buffalo and those of 
H. C. Folger and W. A. White of Brook- 
lyn. There are doubtless other libraries, 
public and private, in this country that 
contain considerable collections of such 
books that have failed to report to the 
Bibliographical society that they have 
such books. Notably among such may 
be named the University of Texas which 
has the Wrenn collection, of which a 
catalog has been printed. 

Books published or printed in English 
before 1640 have long engaged the at- 
tention of the members of the London 
Bibliographical society and the publica- 
tion of a census of such books is really 
the culmination of the society’s efforts 
in this direction. 

This period (1475-1640) was doubtless 
chosen for several reasons. The first 
book printed in the English language, 
Raoul Le Fevre’s Recuyell of the His- 
tories of Troy, appeared in 1475. From 
then until the appearance of Milton’s 
Comus, in 1637, the English language 
underwent many and great changes. 
Finally with the appearance of the King 
ames’s, or authorized version of the 
Bible (1611), and the First Folio of 
Shakespeare (1623), the language as- 
sumed the form with which we are now 
familiar. The history and _ various 
changes which gradually led to its present 
state can of course be fully traced in the 
books printed in English before 1640. 

But mainly the interest of students of 
English literature has been directed to 
this field because during this period there 
appeared the works of a number of the 
most famous writers of our language. 
It was during this period, the Golden 
Age of our literature, that poetry and 
drama flourished as never before, and 
that there was a spontaneity, simplicity 














and freshness of diction employed by 
writers, that no longer exist. 

Is it to be wondered that libraries, 
students and collectors are eager to pos- 
sess copies of these early books in the 
editions and condition as they were 
known to their contemporaries? There 
has always been a tendency for such 
books to find eventually their way into 
university and public libraries. As they 
are necessarily limited in numbers, this 
tendency has increased and the demand 
for them when they have appeared in 
the market has caused prices to soar be- 
yond the ability of any but very wealthy 
collectors to indulge in their possession. 
Already many of these 1640 books, as 
they are called, are known only by single 
copies and many others by only two or 
three copies. All of these, in many in- 
stances, are locked up in public collec- 
tions so that no book-collector is ever 
likely to secure a copy. It is therefore 
a boon to scholars that the Bibliographi- 
cal society has undertaken the census 
now in press. When published, it will 
prove of inestimable value to students 
of English literature of this period, who 
by it can inform themselves exactly where 
any work of which they are in search 
may be found. 

Yours very truly, 
GrorceE Watson Cote 
Pasadena, Calif. 





New Reprints 
The Committee on Production of chil- 
dren’s books takes pleasure in announc- 
ing the reprint of Leslie Brooke’s Tailor 
and the crow by Frederick Warne and 
Co. 


The edition is practically identical with 
the original edition except that it is bound 
in a stiff board cover instead of cloth. 

The Warne Company is also reprinting 
Little Ann and other poems with the col- 
ored illustrations by Kate Greenaway. 
Two of the miniature Caldecott picture 
books have also been reprinted. 

Exva S. Smitu, Chairman 
Carnegie libra 
Pittsburgh, "Pa. 
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Complimented 
Editor, LiprariEs: 

I am complimented by being given so 
much attention by Miss Lucy Salmon in 
her article in Lrprartes for July; even 
tho the attention has been delayed two 
and a half years from the date of my 
paper, “The College library,” which 
called it out. 

I have read Miss Salmon’s indictment 
with interest and care. Also, I have re- 
read my article in The Freeman. Miss 
Salmon gives so poor a presentation of 
my statement as to shortcomings of the 
college library as to convince me that the 
best answer to her argument is a copy 
of what I really said. If any readers of 
LrpraRIES are curious to know what I 
said and why, I shall be pleased to send 
them a reprint of The Freeman article. 

I note with some amusement that, tho 
Miss Salmon is shocked, that one who 
has been merely the librarian of a public 
library should criticize college libraries, 
she assumes to have full knowledge of 
college libraries without ever having 
been a librarian of any kind. Perhaps, 
tho, “Who’s Who” does not disclose all 
her activities ? 

Your truly, 
J. C. Dana 
Public librarv Librarian 
Newark, N. J. a 





Another Inch Gained 


The following ruling has been adopted 
by the Board of Education, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., for the members of the library 
staff : 


When a person shall have been a mem- 
ber of the staff three years and desires to 
add to her personal equipment as a librarian 
by study at either a professional or acad- 
emic school, she shall be granted a second 
month of vacation on full pay if the li- 
brarian and the Board of education shall, 
by vote, approve of the course she pro- 
poses to enter, and provided she return to 
the library for at least six months further 
service. 

Not more than two members of the staff 
may take advantage of this opportunity at 
one time. 


Two members of the staff took ad- 
vantage of the new rule this summer. 
F. B. R. 
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Same Book, Different Title 


Editor, LrpraRIEs: 

Libraries intending to purchase Mas- 
pero’s Manual of Egyptian archaeology, 
sixth edition, 1926, published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, should be warned that 
it is merely a reprint of the sixth Eng- 
lish edition of 1913 and contains no new 
matter. 

We have sent a protest to the pub- 
lishers. 

Ciara VAN SANT 
Head of reference department 
Public library 
Tacoma, Wash. 





Petty Thieves 
Dear Editor: 

We lose very many hundreds of books 
every year by despicable petty thieving 
of books from the open shelves of the 
circulating libraries, and there seems no 
way of preventing it while the open- 
shelf system is maintained. If any re- 
sourceful librarian has hit. upon a method 


of checkmating those who indulge in this 
wretched practice, I should be glad to 


hear of it. As an illustration of how 
prevalent it is here, mention need be made 
only of a case occurring a few years ago 
when it was discovered that a lending 
library on a small scale was being car- 
ried on in the center of the city with 
books stolen from the Public library! 
E. S. CASWELL 
Secretary 
Public library 
Toronto, Canada. 





A Change Suggested 
Editor, Liprarigs: 

May I suggest thru your column the 
changing of Library Day to Carnegie 
Day in appreciation of the interest in 
and generosity to libraries shown by Mr. 
Carnegie? 

It may not be well known to the gen- 
eral public that his generosity is still ac- 
tive as is shown by the recent gift of the 
Carnegie Corporation of $4,000,000 to li- 
brary activities in the United States. 

I would suggest that the day be ob- 
neo gg on November 25, the date of his 

irth. 
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Quoting from the Library Journal of 
June 1, 1926: There is no question that 
the enviable position which the public 1i- 
brary has obtained is due, more than to 
any other single factor, to the vision of 
Mr Carnegie and to his unique record of 
generosity in this field. 

This met with favorable endorsement 
from Mr Charles Belden and it is at his 
suggestion that I am writing to you. 

Very truly yours, 
JESSAMINE Warp 
Librarian 
Plumb memorial library 
Shelton, Conn. 





Where Is the Blame? 
Editor of LrprariEs: 

Who will account to me for the fas- 
cination of this library profession? Not 
the distressed head librarian trying to 
make two dollars bloom in an appropri- 
ation where one bloomed before; not the 
harassed reference worker when the 
Sunday papers are holding some contest 
or other; not the tired desk attendant 
when an egomaniac is boasting of the 
number of books he possesses and how 
many times he has read the lot of them 
thru; and not the perspiring little ap- 
prentice shelving books on a hot after- 
noon. 

Who, then? 

Perhaps any one of these same per- 
sons, taken at another moment. I might 
have told it myself when, one day, a 
patron, with whom I had discussed E. 
E. Cummings, showed me some verse of 
his own. He was a brilliant scholar, but 
not a poet, and I had to go into the back 
office to let out a few laughs. Yet I 
would not have missed the experience 
for worlds. And I have felt the fasci- 
nation at the sight of a young ’teen year 
old drinking word magic with his eyes 
from the pages of some book he him- 
self has found. 

But I am not a librarian, now. Just 
six weeks ago I left the profession. I 
washed my hands of it, in sight of the 
multitude. “That’s all there is, there isn’t 
any more,” I declared with emphatic vul- 
garity. “I may be a grocery clerk, some- 
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day, for people have more respect for 
their food than they have for books, but 
I will never be a librarian again.” But 
that was six weeks ago. Well, six weeks 
is a long time, sometimes, and perhaps 
the glamour of remembrance has cast a 
little into shadow the long hours, all at 
the wrong time, the microscopic salary, 
the over-balance of routine and clerical 
chores, and the disheartening mediocrity 
of intellect and taste displayed by the 
majority of patrons and librarians, too. 
(Why must the little known sisters of 
famous (?) men feel called of heaven to 
declare a book “unchristian,” and make 
of themselves fleas and gadflies for the 
suppression of the book? And what 
shall one do when an own colleague 
whispers, “You wanta watch that guy 
over there—we suspect he’s swiping those 
radio books” !) 

“Who hath desired the sea?” 

So and no otherwise, bookmen desire 
their books. I suppose that is why I 
find myself arguing with the furniture 
upon the subject of closed or open 
shelves for questionable books, and de- 
livering at night a lecture, whose ges- 
ticulations are thwacks into my pillow, 
to the effect that rules and routine must 
be kept in their place, that a librarian’s 
first duty is to watch and know her pub- 
lic; she must have background, knowl- 
edge and understanding—but the great- 
est of these is understanding. .(Thwack, 
thwack !) 

Yes, who will account to me for the 
fascination of this library profession? 
Why will it haunt me and beckon me 
back? I have been in it scarcely five 
years, and been grievously disappointed 
in what I have seen of it. And now I 
am out of it, thru with it, and glad. 
That is—am I? 

Very truly yours 
ANON 





Russian Publications 
The chairman of the Committee on 
Work with the foreign born has an ex- 
tensive collection of lists of Russian pub- 
lications of the last five years and will 
be glad to loan them to any librarians de- 





siring to buy Russian books, Address 
Eleanor E. Ledbetter, Librarian, Broad- 
way branch library, Cleveland, Ohio. 





A Request for Books 
A request comes from the Norwe- 
gian patent office, Oslo, Norway, for 
duplicate material on patents, natural 
science, useful arts (classes 500 and 
600) and library economy. It will be 
remembered that the library of the 
Norwegian patent office suffered in the 
recent great fire of that city so that 
their collections have been largely de- 
stroyed and many of them may not be 
filled. The International Exchange 
Service: of the Smithsonian Institute 
will receive and forward any books 

contributed for this purpose. 





Library Week at Lake Placid Club 
Please tel anyone interested of the 
extension of time in the special privil- 
ej of free rooms for librarians from 
Sept. 15 to Oct. 17. There will be no 
formal meetings this year but the club 
privileges will be open to the gests. 
Metvit DEWEY 





Films 
A special film to be used on moving 
picture screens for Library Week may 
be had thru a special offer from Charles 
E. Ellis, 80 West 40th Street, New 
York City. 





The proceedings of the conference of 
librarians of large libraries held in Chi- 
cago, December 1925-January 1926, is 
off the press. Librarians may secure 
copies, as long as the edition lasts, 
from Ethel F. McCollough, Public li- 
brary, Evansville, Ind., $1.25 post paid. 





A pamphlet interesting to the citi- 
zens of Illinois, which ought to be of 
service in every public library, is the 
Circular No. 192, issued from the State 
department of education at Springfield. 
The contents of the pamphlet as 
shown by the title, deal with Inequali- 
ties in educational opportunities in 
Illinois. 
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There is a harmony 
In Autumn, and a lustre in its sky, 
Which thro’ the summer is not heard nor seen, 
As if it could not be, as if it had not been! 


All-cheering Plenty, with her flowing horn, 


—Shelley. 


How bravely Autumn paints upon the sky 


Led yellow Autumn, wreath’d with nodding The gorgeous fame of Summer which is fled! 


corn.—Burns. 


—Hood. 


The Fifty Years of Library Service 


bigs midstream, 50 years seems a long 

time. At the completion of that 
period, it seems as but a “watch in the 
night.” Because of this, the attitude 
toward the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the American Library As- 
sociation among its nearly 10,000 mem- 
bers is as varied as some of the years 
of one’s service. Those who have long 
and faithfully toiled in a work which 
from the first seemed to them to grow 
increasingly promising of worthwhile 
results, the field seems so large and 
the opportunities so many that despite 
their experience, it seems as if the 


wheels of progress move very slowly 
if, indeed, they are not going around 
in the same spot. The less experienced 
or the young worker full of joy in his 
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labor and the new experience at hand, 
feels only the onward sweep of things 
and, even in a somewhat restricted 
environment, oftener than not, his feel- 
ing is that of Alice who had to run as 
hard as she could to keep from stand- 
ing still and if one gets anywhere, he 
has to go twice as fast. 

Somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes lie the real facts perhaps. The 
American Library Association was 
born in idealism based on unselfish 
practicality. Its first years were some- 
what tempestuous owing to the close 
proximity of the principal individuals 
engaged in it. These founders of the 
faith, as one comes to know and under- 
stand them from association but large- 
ly from their work, were different in 


























temperament, in equipment and experi- 
ence, tho every one was subject to the 
gleam which had appeared in the ideal- 
ism that was present. Because of the 
vast territory covered, because of the 
great difference that existed between 
the requirements and opportunities of 
the different parts of the country, be- 
cause of the almost total lack of inter- 
est and understanding on the part of 
those charged with the financial affairs 
of library service, there was much 
work repeated and repeated again. But 
there was a faithfulness to responsibil- 
ity and a loyalty to idealism that were 
perhaps the strongest factors in the de- 
velopment of the early years. 

Recalling events and situations, as 
well as reading the records of what 
was done, results in a feeling of belief 
in the ultimate province and purpose 
of this organization. If the time 
should come, and one hopes it never 
will, when those charged with the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of this or- 
ganization, whose ruling spirit has 
been all for each and each for all, will 
have lost the gleam in carrying out the 
purposes of the association, the best 
reading for the greatest number at 
least cost, with no thot of personal 
glory, then will atrophy, consequent 
destruction, end the days of an asso- 
ciation whose usefulness will already 
have been destroyed. 

Fortunately as yet, no fear of such 
a result can have place in the minds of 
those whose interest and work, from 
the smallest to the largest, from the 

greatest to the smallest, still give 
substance and reason to the purposes 
of the American Library Association. 
One can but hope most earnestly that 
the time will never come when any- 
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thing else will be true of it. The asso- 
ciation has had an honorable career. 
The winds have blown toward Troy. 
Such sounds and shocks as have been 
known are but the signs of tremendous 
energy seeking place and power in 
which it may expend itself more fully 
in the noble purposes of the associa- 
tion. 

The A. L. A. with something of spir- 
itual power, founded in Philadelphia in 
’76, in voice or work was not confined by 
locality. Its first messages were car- 
ried by the indefatigable Dr Poole into 
the fertile fields of the Middle West 
where the bolstering strength of local 
library associations added much to its 
power. It received new sources of 
strength by the founding of library 
schools; coming to a definite under- 
standing of itself in a growing solidarity 
of interest in an acquaintance with op- 
portunity and power thruout the country 
by the wonderful exposition of 1893, at 
Chicago; winning an _ international 
common interest in library service by 
the meetings in London, Paris and 
Brussels. The growing interest which 
had been fed more and more by the 
several intervening years, finally found 
fruitage of permanent value in the op- 
portunity for service furnished to the 
millions of American youth deprived 
of normal life by the confines of camp 
life both here ‘and abroad. The asso- 
ciation has now come to a point where 
it is justified in taking an account of it- 
self and its work for itself, of showing 
to the public which it serves ir all 
forms of educational and recreational 
development, the opportunity for bet- 
terment from every standpoint that is 
offered to every one in whatever walk 
of life. 
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The meetings in Philadelphia and 
Atlantic City in October, 1926, will un- 
doubtedly give the high water mark of 
endeavor in convention history. It 
should, and doubtless will, give to 
those who participate the same glow 
of satisfaction in work accomplished, 
- the same inspiration for larger and bet- 
ter understanding and service that 
were derived from the former meetings 
at Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis and 
San Francisco, and the experience of 
this year should and doubtless will in- 
crease that international understanding 
which was begun in London, followed 
by Paris and Brussels and at many 
points in France and Germany which 
showed the American Library Associa- 
tion at work in the direful days of a 
decade ago. 

It is a matter of satisfaction to 
have had some part in this work. 
For thirty years, Public Libraries served 
in season and sometimes out of 
season, answering every call coming 
from the association’s needs, from its 
officers or from the individual members 
in the field however distant. Looking 
back on any traveled road, one always 
can see afterwards where the mistakes 
were made, where opportunities were 
unrecognized, but one may also think 
with pleasure of the occasions when 
one has had the chance to serve his 
fellow-worker. 

“In’ the librarian’s office in the Oregon 
State library, one may read a poem 
that is full of suggestion for pioneers. 
The pioneer is usually considered to be 
one who has broken the way into and 
thru a wilderness. If this be a true 
definition, then it is not true that the 
day of the pioneer is over, for wilder- 
nesses as thick and impenetrable as any 
which have been opened in other days 
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may be found in the heart of the 
greatest metropolis and the workers 
therein who accomplish, may echo 
truthfully and rightfully the words of 
an unknown writer in the heart of 
Australia : 

Pioneers 


We shall not travel by the road we make: 
Ere day by day the sound of many feet 
Is heard upon the stones that now we break, 

We shall be come to where the cross- 
roads meet. 

For us the heat by day, the cold by night, 

The irich-slow progress, and the heavy 


oad, 
And death at last to close the long grim 


ght 
With man and beast and stone; for them 
the Road. 
For them the shade of trees that now we 
plant, , 
The safe, smooth journey and the final 


goal, 
Yea, birthright in the land of covenant— 
For us day labor, travail of the soul. 


And yet the road is ours as never theirs: 

Is not one joy on us alone bestowed? 
For us the Master-Joy, O Pioneers— 

We shall not travel, but we make the 

Road. 

And so hail to the association in its 
fiftieth anniversary and to all those who 
have made it possible! And to all who 
shall come afterwards, to make the full 
centennial still more glorious, all hail! 

“Be yours to hold it high”! 





A Notable Appointment 

Women in library service has from 
the beginning been a common occur- 
rence in America and long before the 
custom was in vogue in other coun- 
tries. Gradually, women were ad- 
mitted to European library service. 
England, France, Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Germany and others, till one 
scarcely remarked on women librarians 
in any library. But a recent appoint- 
ment of a woman is of more than pass- 
ing interest. Signora Crostarossa 
Ocipione has been favored by an ap- 
pointment to the staff of the Vatican 
library in Rome. This is a high honor 
for which no precedent exists. 
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Library Support Compared With School Support 


NE OF the measures that may be 

taken of the apreciation of the pub- 
lic library’s service in any community 
is the consideration that is shown in 
providing for its maintenance. If this 
is a true criterion, then it must be ad- 
mitted that much so-called library 
maintenance is often only a gesture of 
little meaning. 

On the other hand, the loyal support 
that is given to schools, both public 
and private, makes the support af- 
forded most libraries seem meager and 
stamps the local appreciation of little 
force. The schools, at best, furnish 
opportunity to the youth of the com- 
munity from six to twenty-one years 
of age. The library opens its doors 


to and generally is used by that same 
group, and, in addition, does inspira- 


tional, educational and _ recreational 
work for all the rest of the community, 
using up the mental and spiritual force 
of a loyal library staff in their effort 
to meet the demands on them for which 
little or mostly no provision has been 
made by those in control of the com- 
munity’s affairs. 

An illuminating instance of this is 
given in a Michigan paper, comment- 
ing on the decrease in fund apportion- 
ment for the primary schools of the 
place, which received this year $45,593 


for the primary schools (nothing is 
said of the other grades), while $1789 
was apportioned for library funds. The 
primary school fund for the county is 
$13.25 per capita and the library fund, 
52 cents per capita, and this proportion 
runs true of every tax-supported li- 
brary in the country. 

There are some mitigating circum- 
stances in the situation of course, but 
in the main the fact remains that the 
average community does not regard 
the work of its library as highly as it 
does that of its schools. The reasons 
are not all in plain sight. One thing may 
be mentioned. The immediate results of 
the work of the primary schools are more 
quickly and directly in evidence than 
those of a library, and despite all the 
legitimate claims for library service, the 
people of any community are not as in- 
terested in it and its work as these same 
people are in every phase of the public 
schools, if this interest is expressed in 
no other form than having something 
with which fault may be found. But al- 
ways the authorities provide school 
funds without question. This is not true 
of library funds. 

Is the inimitable J. C. D. correct? “The 
general public does not care for books.” 
The distance between $13.25 and 52 cents 
would seem to say so. 





Attention is called to the letter ap- 
pearing in this number of LiprariEs 
from a highly esteemed library advo- 
cate and administrator, Prof Steen- 
berg of Denmark. Hardly another 
foreign librarian has shown so kindly 
a spirit toward American librarianship 
for so long a period, nor finer belief in 
the value of library service. His work 


with schools and in the rural districts, 
especially, in Denmark made a last- 
ing impression, and gave an impetus 
to the use of books among non-readers 
that deserves high praise. He is now 
retired, enjoying his books and friends 
but still interested and helpful in edu- 
cational matters. Greetings and good 
wishes to him! 
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Error of Opinion 


A letter has been received from Mr 
C. B. Perez, a student in the University 
of Wisconsin, 1918-20. Mr Perez is now 
librarian of the Bureau of science in the 
department of natural resources in the 
government of the Philippine Islands. 

He succeeded the late Miss Mary Polk. 
Aside from the firm, friendly relations 
established with librarians bettas his 
stay in the United States, Mr Perez is 
also very much interested in establish- 
ing a better understanding of the Fili- 
pino character and characteristics on the 
part of many writers who essay to speak 
of his people. In a considerable order 
of books which he has bought for the 
Bureau of Science library, he finds much 
comment and many statements which he 
feels do an injustice to his people. 
Special objection is taken to a revision of 
Keane’s Man, past and present, made by 
Dr Alfred C. Haddon, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, noted ethnologist, who, Mr Perez 
thinks, does great injustice in his descrip- 
tion of the Filipinos. He has opened a 
correspondence with Dr Haddon on the 
subject, pointing out what he calls un- 
friendly speech. He quotes in support 
of his theory, the statement by Wor- 
cester in his The Philippine Islands and 
their people, who in speaking of his ex- 
perience with some of the natives re- 
marks : 

... such occurrences are certainly far 
from common, nor, on the other hand, are 
they by any means confined to the Philip- 
pines. 

He quotes from Travels in the Philip- 
pines, p. 294-5, by Jagor who says of the 
inhabitants of the islands Samar and 
Leyte: 

They are friendly, obliging, tractable and 
peaceable. Abusive language or violence 
very rarely occurs, and, in case of injury, 
information is laid against the offender at 
the tribunal The honesty of the in- 
habitants of Samar is much commended. 

Robberies are of rare occurrence 
and thefts almost unknown. 

Mr Perez calls attention to the fact 
that in the past the story of terrible Fili- 
pino traits was handed from one author 
to another. This, perhaps, would be ex- 
cusable at a time when knowledge con- 


cerning the islands and their inhabitants 
was meager and furnished by unfriendly 
writers. Mr Perez then cites expressions 
from volumes in his library: 

The people appear to be in no respect in- 
ferior to Europeans. They cultivate the 
earth with abundant skill and are good car- 
penters, joiners, smiths, gold-workers, 
weavers, masons, etc. I have found them 
benevolent, hospitable and communicative 
and tho the Spaniards speak of and treat 
them with contempt, I have observed that 
the vices of which they accuse them are to 
be imputed to the government they have es- 
tablished among them. (La Perouse’s Voy- 
age round the world) : 

Those who really have come in sufficiently 
close contact with the Filipinos to know 
them and are enabled to judge them without 
racial or national prejudice cannot but ad- 
mit that they are as entitled to be called 
civilized as other nations. _(Sonnichsen’s 
Ten months captive among Filipinos) 

Mr Perez gives page after page of quo- 
tations from eminent writers from early 
and later days, all bearing testimony and 
calling attention to the many fine qualities 
of head and heart which thotful observa- 
tion among the Filipinos has shown from 
the earliest years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury until last July, 1926, when Carmi A. 
Thompson, speaking at one of the recep- 
tions, remarked: “What I have seen is 
almost unbelievable,” and again referring 
to the penal colony: “There is not a 
prison official in the United States who 
could not come here and learn.” 

Mr Perez thinks, .very reasonably, that 
the time has come when prejudice and 
ignorance of the Filipino character must 
be met by denial. The readiness with 
which many people accept without dis- 


‘crimination, opinions that are question- 


able and untested in the light of authori- 
tative knowledge gives cause for just re- 
sentment. 

As one of the library craft, Mr Perez 
is entitled to a hearing where his fellow 
workers may learn of the burdens that 
are laid upon him. 





Years of Good Service 
Miss Alice Shepard, assistant-librarian 
in the city library, Springfield, Mass., 
has' completed 45 years of service at that 
institution. She joined the staff in 1881 
when there were only two assistant: 
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This fact has been noted by the press and 
by the people of Springheld and many 
complimentary things have been said of 
Miss Shepard and her contribution to 
Springfield : 

Thousands of patrons of the library know 
that it would be a far less pleasant place 
to go if Miss Shepard were not there and 
had not been there for many years. So do 
more than 200 young women who have been 
members of the 27 training classes under 
her direction. : 

The city library has had three libra- 
rians, Dr. Rice, John Cotton Dana and 
the present librarian, Hiller C. Wellman, 
in the period of Miss Shepard’s service 
and the library itself has been reorgan- 
ized, has received a new building, has 
increased its staff to 75, and grown from 
38,000v. to 325,000v. A subscription 
of 1500 borrowers of $1 a year has been 
succeeded by 63,000 borrowers without 
fee. Many branches have started and 
the circulation has increased from 40,- 
000v. to 1,500,000v. 

Altogether, Miss Shepard has seen in 
her years of service the fruits of her 


labor of which she has given in unstinted 
measure, “pressed down and running 
over.” Those among her fellow-work- 
ers who know her and her work rejoice 
with her and with Springfield, also. 





Death’s Toll 


Dr D. C. Brown, for 17 years state li- 
brarian of Indiana, died in Indianapolis, 
August 22. Dr Brown had been some- 
what of an invalid for several years and 
had been seriously ill for months before 
his death. 

Dr Brown was a prominent member of 
the state and national library associations, 
holding places of honor and influence 
in all. He was respected as one of the 
scholarly librarians of the country and in 
his 17 years as state librarian of Indiana, 
he had contributed to the literature pro- 
duced by librarians in a manner to reflect 
credit on himself and honor on his state. 

Eva S. Gardner, who for many years 
occupied an important position in the 
Providence public library, died July 24. 
High commendation of Miss Gardner’s 
work and her charming personality was 
with her and with Springfield, also. 
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voiced in a contribution to the Providence 
Journal, July 29, by William E. Foster, 
librarian of the Providence public li- 
brary, in which he said: 


The Public library has lost one of its 
most valued workers and the community at 
large has lost a friend deeply devoted to its 
service. Miss Gardner has supplied once 
a week, thru the : information for 
readers about new books of signal value. 
Readers have repeatedly come to the li- 
brary with newspaper slips as order lists, 
and readers or institutions outside the state 
have subscribed to the newspaper in order, 
to secure them. For 20 years, this impor- 
tant work has been chiefly in the hands of 
Miss Gardner. For more than 10 years 
Miss Gardner’s book annotations have been 
an ra mages | feature of the bulletin pub- 
lished by the library. 

In addition, Miss Gardner had charge of 
the business branch of the library estab- 
lished thru the Providence chamber of com- 
merce and won high place for herself and 
the library. er long experience in refer- 
ence work dealing with business questions 
had come to be a valuable asset. 

The personal characteristics of this tire- 
less worker have always commanded admi- 
ration. Her high spirits have enabled her 
to approach difficult tasks in a spirit of ad- 
venture and to carry them thru with a relish. 
In the face of difficulties, her courage never 
deserted her. Those who have profited by 
her helpfulness, her keen insight and her 
unwearied devotion in the interests of the 
community will long remember her with 


_ gratitude. 





English Librarians in Chicago 

Captain Richard Wright, librarian of 
Middlesex County libraries, Hounslow, 
England, had heard in his far away li- 
brary such inspiring accounts of certain 
phases of county library work in Amer- 
ica that he determined to come ahead of 
the conference for the purpose of visit- 
ing the high spots which he had noted in 
the printed accounts of library work 
bearing the same name as his own. 
The ultimate point of his journey was 
to see the California county library sys- 
tem. In order to do this and being free 
from the usual dread of most foreign 
visitors to America of the great distances 
to be traveled, he made the journey to 
California in September, stopping at vari- 
ous places on his way there. 

His itinerary gave him a day (!) in 
Chicago—which was spent largely at 
Headquarters where he talked most inter- 
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estingly and in an illuminating fashion of 
library affairs in Great Britain. The 
county libraries of Middlesex are in 
reality urban libraries since most of the 
territory included in that division is what 
he terms dormitories of London. The 
county libraries in the United States, 
with the exception of Hamilton County, 
Ohio, are largely rural or, at best deal 
only with small towns. 

The great stretches of hundreds of 
miles of sparsely settled territory of 
California must, at least, have given Cap- 
tain Wright a new vision of county li- 
brary work. If one might venture to sug- 
gest, his observation in such places as 
New Jersey, Cleveland and Detroit came 
nearer covering the same kinds of work 
as that which is so well performed, so 
well administered, in his libraries of Mid- 
dlesex. 

Captain Wright is comparatively a 
young man, justly proud of having had 
his library training under the direction 
of Stanley L. Jast, whose visits to A. L. 
A. in years gone by have added much to 
the gaiety of nations, if, also to the be- 
wilderment of some of the uninitiated. 
Captain Wright spoke in highest praise 
of the A. L. A. war service library work, 
as he had come in contact with it abroad. 
He thot it has contributed to the devel- 
opment of better ideas of libraries, which 
have been so much in evidence in Great 
Britain since the close of the war. He 
expressed unconsciously a very fervent 
belief in the educational value of good 
library service and was particularly en- 
thusiastic about the results from the 
Workers Education association for its 
members in England. 

Those who met Captain Wright re- 
gretted that his time was so brief that 
it was not possible to see and hear more 
from him. 

Miss Nancy Cooke in charge of Coun- 
ty library work for Kent County, Eng- 
land, spent two days in Chicago and cap- 
tivated everyone who met her, by her 
charming personality. She has a big job 
in hand in her own domain serving sev- 
eral hundred thousand in her urban lo- 
cality, and is quite alive to its responsi- 
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bilities. She is young, enthusiastic, level- 
headed, wise and exceedingly well-in- 
formed as to books, events of the day and 
to variableness of human nature. Miss 
Cooke, too, had California as her ulti- 
mate goal and was greatly expectant as 
to the pleasure and profit of her trip to 
America. Those who met Miss Cooke 
heartily wished she might come again and 
stay longer. 





My American Library Friends 
Professor Andr. Sch. Steenberg, Charlotten- 
lund, Denmark 

In my library work I have always 
asked for help and information from 
American libraries ; ’*way back—it is now 
about 30 years ago—when I was pretty 
much alone in the work here, I went to 
my American library friends for encour- 
agement and I always received it. There- 
fore, I wish to send them thankful greet- 
ings, when they celebrate the fiftieth an- 
niversary of their splendid association. 

I very vividly remember when I met 
Americans for the first time. It was at 
the International Library Congress in 
London, 1897. Very soon I felt that the 
Americans were not “aliens.” I have 
traveled much in order to study libraries, 
and I know a good many librarians of 
several countries. The two nations, 
from whom I have learned most, are the 
English and the American. I have been 
met with much kindness in England as 
well as in America, but there is some 
difference. I often seemed to feel that 
it is difficult for the Englishmen to 
bridge the sea. It was different with the 
Americans; from the very first it was as 
if they were more akin to us; the same 
form of kindness towards foreigners, the 
same genialness in their ways, the same 
form of humor. I very soon had the 
feeling that they were my friends. I put 
myself as a pupil at their feet and I have 
been, I venture to say, one of their most 
fortunate and thankful pupils. 

And ‘when, five years later, in the fall, 
I had the good fortune to go to America, 
the mecca of library work, I met 
over there friends, who helped me always 
and in all ways. They began the first 
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evening in New York, when I visited 
Miss Mary W. Plummer. I had met 
her before in London and at the Paris ex- 
position, 1900, where she had arranged 
a library exhibition ; she very kindly went 
through it with me, number after num- 
ber, and was most informing. That eve- 
ning in New York she had invited the 
editor of the Library Journal and Miss 
M. S. R. James, and I, thru them, had 
the best of introduction to my coming 
study of American libraries. I am sorry 
that none of them is able to hear, that to 
this day I feel thankful to them. 

From these first days in New York I 
especially remember a Dane, Mr Axel 
Moth of the New York public library 
and the librarian of the Brooklyn public 
library, Mr Frank P. Hill, who on a fine 
day took me around in a runabout to all 
his libraries. 

Thereafter, 
Week of the 
association at 


I attended the Library 
New York State library 
Lake Placid club in the 
Adirondacks. There I met just the peo- 
ple I wanted, librarians not only from 
New York state, but from many other 
parts of the United States, under the 
clever and genial presidency of Miss 
Mary E. Hazeltine, whose fine library in 
Jamestown, N. Y., I had the pleasure to 
visit later on. Here again, as in Lon- 
don, I did not feel a foreigner, but “fitted 
in,” as we have it in Danish. We had 
much out-door pleasure in our excursions 
around in the beautiful country in four- 
horsed carriages. I remember one amus- 
ing ride. The driver not being able to 
reach the foremost horse, quickened them 
up throwing small pebbles on them from 
a store at his feet. We sang; they some- 
times had a Danish solo! 

I met many old friends from the Lon- 
don days and made new friends also, 
among these latter, Dr Reuben G. 
Thwaites, of Madison, Wisconsin. He 
and I lived in the same cottage at Lake 
Placid. “Round the table” in our sitting 
room, we discussed many library prob- 
lems. He had to leave the meeting—and 
me, sitting sorrowfully alone “round 
the table!” There would come a twinkle 
in his eyes behind the glasses, if he could 
read these lines. It is one of the draw- 
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backs of being old, that many good 
friends have gone. 

At the meetings, we discussed many 
problems, among them the over-working 
of the librarians, especially the women- 
librarians, who in their enthusiasm for 
the task, were not prudent enough with 
their health. I learned at these meetings 
to admire in the Americans their excel- 
lent form for discussion. I think they 
must have learned it in their youth; if 
not, it would seem impossible, that so 
large a gathering were able to go thru 
the discussion in that easy way, in com- 
plete order but without the stiff parli- 
amentary form, which usually seems nec- 
essary, where many people partake in a 
discussion. 

We had a dance one night; the dances 
were very solemn. I remarked to an 
American, that the Americans were 
much, merrier, when they discussed, than 
when they danced—not all enjoyed this 
joke. 

One night, I told the meeting about the 
budding library movement in Denmark. 
When the president introduced me to 
the meeting, she quoted two lines of 
Tennysqn’s A Welcome to Alexandra: 

Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 

But all of us Danes in our welcome to 

thee. 

The same kindness, which was ex-- 
pressed in this welcome, I felt every- 
where, when for two months I traveled 
in America and went as far west as Mad- 
is®1, Wisconsin, where I lived two happy 
days in Dr Thwaites’ home. Dr Thwaites 
took me on a wonderful ride—all Ameri- 
can librarians seem able to drive a horse 
—in the beautiful woods, where the ma- 
ple was glowing against the dark green 
of the spruces. 

In Albany, I had the good fortune to 
hear two addresses by Dr Melvil Dewey. 
In Chicago, I met my old friend Miss 
Mary Eileen Ahern, who immediately 
understanding just what I wanted took 
me to visit the small libraries in the 
suburbs of Chicago. I met Miss Ahern 
at the London conference of 1897, and 
we have kept up connection as long as I 
have worked for our libraries. She vis- 
ited me in Copenhagen in July, 1914. 
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She felt very sorry when I told her that 
we had planned to change some things in 
the Dewey classification in order to be 
able to use it in Denmark. This she 
could not understand. “Is knowledge 
not the same in all countries?” she asked. 

From Chicago, I went back to New 
York by way of Washington, where I 
saw the Library of Congress, at night 
too, a sight that I never shall forget. 
And then after a short stay in New York, 
where I visited my Danish friends. 
Jacob A. Riis and his wife Elisabeth, 
whom I had known from childhood, I 
went to Massachusetts. Here I saw many 
libraries, from the splendid one in Bos- 
ton to the small libraries out in the coun- 


try, and met many good men and women, 


among them Dr W. I. Fletcher in Am- 
herst, Mr Hiller C. Wellman in Spring- 
field and Mr Charles A. Cutter in North- 
ampton. With Mr Cutter I discussed 
author-marks. He took me on a ride. 
The spoiled and lazy horse of his wife 
needed strong exhortations from Mr Cut- 
ter and myself to get him along to a 
meeting in Haydenville, where library 
borrowers told the meeting why they 
used the library, and how it had helped 
them, for me a new form of addressing a 
meeting. 

On one of the last nights, I went to 
a meeting of the librarians from the New 
York library. The wife of a librarian, 
who lived in a suburb, told me that she 
often had to run in order to catch the 
train when with her husband she went 
to New York. “Women are not made 
to run,” she said. “Well,” said I, “per- 
haps to run their husbands.” That was 
my first and also my last American pun. 

The American librarians have, during 
my work over here, been “running” me, 
and the result shows that it was a good 
thing for me to be run by them. It has 
brought to me some of the best things 
I have had in my life. I am glad to have 
won the friendship of American libra- 
rians, and I am glad to have kept these 
friends during the many years; one 
token of friendship, which I greatly 
prized, was shown me, when my 
daughter, now Mrs Jeannette Cohn, dur- 
ing her studies of public libraries in U. 
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S. A. in 1908 to 1910, met great kindness 
and much help from my old friends. For 
this, we both have grateful memory. 

I have seen good libraries grow up in 
my own country and in the three other 
northern countries, with the library work 
of which I have been in close connec- 
tion. Is it not natural that I feel thank- 
ful to the American librarians and that 
I am glad to tell them that it is so? 
When I think on my American friends, 
I remember one thing I learned from 
them: the library spirit. It turns up, 
because this was the best gift I had from 
them. I have tried to do my work in 
the same spirit. I shall feel thankful 
for this gift to my death. 





Ars Poetica 


A poem should be palpable and mute 

As a globed fruit: 

Dumb 

As old medallions to the thumb: 

Silent as the sleeve-worn stone 

Of casement ledges where the moss has 
grown— 

A poem should be wordless 

As the flight of birds. 

A poem should be motionless in time 

As the moon climbs: 

Leaving, as the moon releases 

Twig by twig the night-entangled trees— 

Leaving, as the moon behind the winter 
leaves, 

Memory by memory the mind. 

A poem should be motionless in time 

As the moon climbs. 

A poem should be equal to: 

Not true. 

For all the history of grief 

An empty doorway and a maple leaf; 

For love 

The leaning grasses and two lights above 
the sea— 


A poem should not mean, 


But be. 
Archibald MacLeish, in 
Poetry, June, 1926 





The Spirit of America 


Copper, American ideals. 
Erskine, Democracy and ideals. 
Frank, Our America. 

Hill, Americanism, what it is. 
Monroe, The American spirit. 
Patri, The spirit of America. 
Ross, What is America? 



































American Library Association 
é Notes 

The A. L. A. Bookbinding committee 
have recently revised and renewed their 
exhibits and two are ready to be sent out 
on request. One is now at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. It may be that other librar- 
ians in the south would be interested in 
having it for study while it is near at 
hand. Correspondence in regard to it 
may be addressed to the chairman of the 
committee, Miss Mary E. Wheelock, 
Public library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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library, Mary Bunce Brewster of the 
New York State library, and Adaline 
Bernstein of the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh. 


According to the latest returns, the 
Fiftieth Anniversary fund reached the 
sum of $35,850. : 

Nina E. Browne one of the early 
forces in A. L. A. affairs has accepted an 
invitation to be at the A. L. A. exhibit 
in Philadelphia, October 10-11. 

Samuel M. Crothers has prepared 
pamphlet number 24 in the series Reading 





A. L. A. Exhibit at Philadelphia 


A call from the American library in 
Paris stresses the need for sets of some 
good American encyclopedias issued 
since 1900. The preference is for the 
New International and the Americana. 
If such as these can be spared, they may 
be sent to the Institute of International 
Exchanges, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C., to be forwarded to 
the Paris library. If it is desired, trans- 
portation charges to Washington will be 
refunded. 

Three recent additions to the staff of 


the American library in Paris are Eliza- 
beth M. Trumbull of Yale University 





with a purpose, with the title The Modern 
essay. The books recommended in The 
Modern essay are: 


The Atlantic classics, first and second 
series. 


Progressive readings in prose. Chamber- 
lain and Bolton. 

Types of the essay. Heydrick. 

A book of modern essays. McCullough 
and Burgum. 

The critical-game. Macy. 

Modern essays. Morley. ° 


In the pamphlet, The physical sciences, 
by Edwin E. Slosson, the titles of the 
books recommended are as follows: 

Concerning the nature of things. Bragg. 

Chemistry in agriculture. Chamberlain. 

Everyman’s chemistry. Hendrick. 
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Chemistry in industry. Howe. 

The A B C of relativity. Russell. 

Creative chemistry. Slosson. 

Household physics. Whitman. 

The titles of the books recommended 
for the appreciation of architecture by 
Lewis Mumford are: 

Architecture and democracy. Bragdon. 

The Enjoyment of architecture. Hamlin. 

A history of architecture. Kimball and 


Edgell. 
Lethaby. 


Form in civilization. 
The autobiography of an idea. Sullivan. 


The A. L. A. headquarters has re- 
ceived from the civil governor, Hupeh, 
China, a beautiful roll carrying the 


greetings of the officer: 


GREETINGS 
to the 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Upon the Celebration of Its 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Realizing the great work the American 
Library Association has accomplished in its 
fifty years of growth, I, Chen Chia-Moh, 
Governor of Hupeh, wish to express sin- 
cerest congratulation in the name of the 
people of this province. 

Not only has the influence of the Ameri- 
can Library Association been felt thruout 
the length and breadth of the United States, 
but its service and uplifting influence has 
been extended to far countries including my 
own—China. 

The gratitude of all interested in the de- 
velopment of modern libraries in my coun- 
try, is felt for the sending of a delegate, Dr 
Arthur E. Bostwick, from the American Li- 
brary Association to China last year. Not 
only has his visit accomplished much in the 
library field, but he has made a new, close 
bond of friendship between the two coun- 
tries, which will grow stronger and stronger 
as the years advance. 

(Signed) CHEN CHta-MonH 
Tuli and concurrently Civil Governor 
of the Province of Hupeh, China 


The introduction to the secretary’s 
report for 1925-26 presents an array of 
things accomplished, things under- 
taken and things in mind for a later 
period that leads one to say that such 
a bulk of work accomplished, in. pro- 
gress and in prospect is deserving the 
highest commendation. The sale of 
A. L. A. publications in the first six 
months of 1926 shows a gain of more 
than 250 per cent. The income from 
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all sources exceeds $400,000. A mil- 
lion dollars has been added to the 
permanent endowment. Ninety people 
are employed by the association in the 
various offices. Hundreds of members 
are giving time without remuneration. 
Sixty-one committees are studying li- 
brary problems. The list of accom- 
plishments is too long to be recorded 
while the rush of things yet to be done 
would seem to lead into eternity itself. 
' The foreword closes: 

These activities . . seem to be a 
natural outgrowth of what has gone before. 
To put them into effect or carry on the 
present activities will require large increases 
in the association’s assured income. 

In view of the anniversary year, 
there is a good deal of historical back- 
ground offered by various committees 
and various enterprises in presenting 
what they have done during the years. 
This is particularly true of the publica- 
tions. Some of the more important 
present historical material that will 
grow valuable as the years go on. The 
Book-buying and Book production 
committee’s reports are specially inter- 
esting as discussions of their subjects, 
setting of standards and pointing out 
directions under which development 
might be made. 

The report on hospital libraries sets 
out practices and purposes that give 
good suggestions for those undertak- 
ing this service as new work. The re- 
port on institutional libraries offers 
plans and suggestions for an organiza- 
tion of that work on national lines. 

A good report is that on library 
revenues, also the one on library ex- 
tension. The report on membership 
shows an increase of nearly 2000, and 
a total of 24 life members have been 
secured. 

Some good questions deserving 
study are offered by the report of the 
committee on public documents. Good 
reports are made on the Union lists of 
foreign serials and a Union list of 
periodicals. Work with the foreign 
born gives quite an extensive report on 
what has been done and the needs of 
the future. 

The necrology list is unusually long. 
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Dr Henry Guppy, president of the Library Association and librarian 
of John Rylands library, Manchester, England 


Post-conference trip for foreign delegates 

The committee have planned for a 
visit to Princeton on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 9. They will proceed to New York 
that evening and will be given a din- 
ner by the New York library club. 
They will remain in New York thru 
October 12 and their journey after- 
wards is planned as follows: 


13 and 14—Boston and Cambridge. 
Niagara Falls. 
Toronto. 
Detroit and Ann Arbor. 
18 and 19—Chicago. 
20 Cleveland. 
21 and 22—Washington. 


Tickets for return to New York will 
be given to each member of the party 
and may be used any time within 30 
days. 


There will be 24 countries represented 
at the anniversary meeting, 40 delegates, 
coming specially and 15 others already 


here, being official representatives in 
other capacities—a total of 55 foreign 
representatives. 





Charles W. Eliot 

The death of Charles W. Eliot removes 
from the list of honorary members of 
the A. L. A. its most distinguished name. 
He was present at the meeting at Mag- 
nolia Beach in 1902, and his address and 
participation in the discussions were so 
highly pleasing that his election as an 
honorary member was enthusiastically 
proposed and voted. He was the first 
person to be so honored, and as was ex- 
pressed at the time, the association hon- 
ored itself in bestowing the compliment. 
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Utility and Beauty in the New 
Los Angeles Public Library 

Long years of patient effort to link 
library service with the varied interests 
and needs of a cosmopolitan city are 
coming to fulfillment in the new home 
of the Los Angeles public library, 
opened to the public, July 6, of this 
year. 

The tremendous task of moving 360,- 
000 books and tons of office material 
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central theme is apparent in design, in 
inscription, in administrative plan. The 
floor plan with a central opening, radi- 
ating passages to the reading rooms 
on the exterior areas of the building 
has been beautifully worked out by the 
architects in both exterior and interior 
design and proportion. The central 
rotunda beneath the tower is not only 
the center of library activities, but it 
is also the chief decorative feature 





Catalog department 


was accomplished with much credit 
under the direction of Miss Helen T. 
Kennedy, second assistant-librarian. 
The Central library was closed, June 
19. In spite of handicaps of unfinished 
portions of the building and of the dis- 
advantage of temporary storage of 
160,000 books, due to delay of comple- 
tion of the steel stacks, in six days 
after the last load arrived at the new 
building, the public was admitted to 
orderly reading rooms and library serv- 
ice was resumed. 

Study of the building itself is a fas- 
cinating pursuit from the viewpoint of 
architect, artist, librarian or book- 
lover. Harmonious development of a 


within and without. The square tower 
completes the design, and also offers 
space for storage of books for future 
needs. So, too, the arrangement of 
departments which are closely allied 
in library administration and the need 
of special entrances have been worked 
out by the architect so smoothly and 
ably that the grouping is apparently a 
part of orderly design rather than of 
necessity. 

The question asked by many, “What 
style of architecture is the new li- 
brary?” is answered by the assurance 
that this last great work of Bertram 
Grosvenor Goodhue, follows no one 
style but draws from the traditions and 
























structural laws of all periods and 
adapts basic laws of proportion, 
strength and beauty to the materials 
of modern construction. The very 
simplicity of line called for a far 
greater creative effort than is gener- 
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Lest simplicity of line and plainness 
of walls prove too great an innovation 
to arouse true appreciation, Goodhue 
called upon brother artists to relieve 
the plainness of walls, to enrich door- 
ways, ceilings, fountains and stair-hall 


Reference room 


ally recognized. It took courage and 
fearless creative power to depart from 
the use of intricate design, of which 
Goodhue proved himself a master in 
his Gothic buildings. But the depar- 
ture is amply justified in the results 
attained in the Los Angeles public li- 
brary. 





with decorative art as truly creative 
as his own design. 

The first impression of wonder and 
novelty is gradually being replaced by 
acceptance of the increased facilities 
for comfort and service, both on the 
part of the public and the library staff. 
The question often asked in the old 
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quarters, “Where is the reading 
room?” must here be answered by di- 
rection to the 15 public reading rooms 
on the first two floors of the building. 
For this purpose it has been necessary 
to install a general information desk 
in the rotunda. At another desk, aid 


is given in use of the catalog, in advis- 





Everett R. Perry, librarian, Los Angeles 
public library 


ing readers on lines of special reading, 
or suggesting reading courses. This 
desk is under the direction of the Adult 
Education department, recently organ- 
ized. 

Every department knows the thrill 
of plans for expansion and improved 
service. The closed stacks offer some 
difficulties to patrons accustomed to 
browsing from open shelf collections, 
but problems are being worked out as 
rapidly as possible. The reference room 
has spacious quarters with many tables 
and excellent lighting facilities both 
day and night. Every subject treated 
as a separate department seems to 
gather importance and significance in 
the rooms of the new library. 

The “Behind-the-scenes” depart- 
ments, the executive, administrative 


and business offices have comfortable 
quarters on the third floor. For. the 
first time in the history of the library, 
the board of library commissioners has 
a room suitably and handsomely fur- 
nished with every convenience for the 
weekly meetings. 

The Library school has a suite of 
offices, lecture room and study room, 
which will allow the enrollment of a 
senior class of 36 for the coming year. 


Order, catalog and shelf departments © 


rejoice in new quarters and good equip- 
ment. The catalog department, run- 
ning the length of the building, has 
been pronounced to be one of the 
finest of catalog rooms. The many 
windows, the long wall space for filing 
cabinets, the provision for booth-like 
partitions and rows of desks with 
ample space for book trucks and the 
acquiring of handsome new walnut 
desks specially constructed, (L. B.) 
give an air of orderly activity and 
pleasant working conditions. 

For the comfort of the staff there is 
a suite of an assembly room, a rest 
room, a cafeteria kitchen and dining 
and recreation hall. Each department 
has its office for the principal and its 
work-room for the attendants who are 
relieved of desk work to carry on the 
odd jobs that go to make up an orderly 
and efficient service.. 

Thruout the building a balance has 
been maintained between consideration of 
the comfort of the public and provision 
for adequate working facilities for the 
staff. As the system resolves itself 
into a smoothly running organization, 
it becomes apparent that the builders 
have planned well; that administra- 
tive demands and service to the public 
have been first in consideration; that 
the designers have adapted the needs 
of library administration to the laws of 
beauty, proportion and harmonious de- 
velopment within and without; cause 
for congratulation to every lover of 
fine buildings, good books and demo- 
cratic privilege. 

Faith Hotmes Hyers. 
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School of American Style Founded by 
Canadian Writers 

In an address before the Canadian 
Authors association in Vancouver, Aug- 
ust 6, Mr George H. Locke, chief li- 
brarian of Toronto, presented a thesis 
to establish the claim that Canadian lit- 
erature had had a very early and im- 
portant influence on the style of Ameri- 
can writers. Canadian writers had used 
a style and certain material which 
writers of the U. S. adopted later. 
Among the points he stressed were the 
following: Judge Haliburton of Nova 
Scotia with his Sam Slick sketches paved 
the way for Lowell’s Bigelow papers, 
Artemus Ward’s works and many of 
the pithy sayings of Mark Twain. 


Charles G. D. Roberts was the originator 


of the animal story, antedating Kipling’s 
Jungle book and Seton Thompson’s 
stories. Mr Locke claimed that Ralph 
Connor had opened up a field of west- 
ern action stories which set an example 
for Zane Grey and a flood of similar 
writers, 





New Branches of Chicago Public 
Library 

Plans for the first branch library to be 
built by the Chicago public library in its 
new expansion program have been ap- 
proved and construction began August 1. 
It is located in a closely populated for- 
eign neighborhood on the southwest side. 

The second branch is under way for 
the far-west residence section known as 
Austin on a beautiful site, 125 by 75 feet 
in extent, secured in a public square 
without cost to the library from the park 
board which controlled the square. 

Negotiations have been concluded by 
which the Pullman library, aggregating 
about 15,000v. and comprising many 
unique and valuable records and memori- 
als of the early days of the community, 
becomes the property of the Chicago 
public library. Included in the transfer 
was the gift of a splendid piece of va- 
cant ground, 100 feet square, upon which 
the Public library board will build a li- 
brary to be named the George M. Pull- 
man branch. 
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Pacific Northwest Library Association 


The seventeenth annual conference of 
the Pacific Northwest library association, 
which was held at the Big Four Inn in 
northern Washington, June 14-17, will 
probably go on record as one of the 
most interesting and successful confer- 
ences of the association. 

About 150 delegates were registered, 
representing libraries in British Colum- 
bia, Washington and Oregon. This was 
the first conference held at a summer 
resort rather than in a city. Opportuni- 
ties were thus afforded for social con- 
tacts and informal conferences, resulting 
in a particularly enjoyable and beneficial 
meeting. 

The principal address at the opening 
session was by the president, Mr M. H. 
Douglass, who gave a report of his re- 
cent visit to the California library asso- 
ciation. He told something of the inter- 
esting problems and undertakings of the 
California librarians. His talk was par- 
ticularly timely in view of the joint 
meeting of the California and Pacific 
Northwest library associations next year. 

The latter part of the first day’s ses- 
sion was devoted to a roll-call of libra- 
ries, each library represented in the asso- 
ciation responding with a two minute re- 
port of recent progress, experiment or 
activity. 

At the evening session, Judson T. Jen- 
nings, librarian of the Seattle public li- 
brary and chairman of the American Li- 
brary Association committee on adult ed- 
ucation, gave an informal review of the 
report his committee will soon have ready 
for publication. The association was 
most fortunate in having Mr Sydney L. 
Mitchell, associate librarian of the Uni- 
versity of California, as a guest. His 
address Monday night on Training for 
librarianship was the outstanding contri- 
bution to the program. 

Tuesday and Wednesday mornings 
were given over to round-table discussion 
groups. On Tuesday afternoon, Miss 
Cornelia Marvin, Oregon state librarian, 
gave a stimulating address on some as- 
pects of county library work. This was 
followed by brief reports from different 
county librarians who illustrated by their 
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own experiences various points touched 
upon in Miss Marvin’s talk. 

Tuesday night’s program consisted of 
an entertainment prepared by the Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland libraries. Seattle 
librarians entertained the audience by ap- 
pearing as living advertisements from the 
Saturday Evening Post. Tacoma struck 
a note of universal appeal in portraying 
the characters well-known in every li- 
brary, while Portland showed that a book 
meeting in the library of ancient Alex- 
andria bore surprising resemblance to a 
modern book discussion. An impromptu 
male quartet and a recitation by a lead- 
ing librarian completed the program. 

Wednesday afternoon was left free 
for recreation. About 75 delegates took 
advantage of this opportunity to take a 
trip farther up in the mountains to the 
old Monte Cristo mines. While this 
afternoon’s outing offered no solutions to 
library problems, it was, nevertheless, an 
afternoon long to be remembered. 

The evening meeting took the form of 
a book symposium conducted by Miss 
Mabel Ashley, librarian of the Everett 
public library. Miss Nellie M. Fisher 
reviewed some of the recent outstanding 
books in popular science; Miss Margaret 
Hargrave spoke of mountaineering and 
outdoor books; Mrs Marie Alfonso re- 
viewed books in biography and travel; 
and Miss Clara Van Sant, Miss Margaret 
Clay, and Miss Lelia Hazeltine reviewed 
recent fiction. 

At the last session, on Thursday 
morning, two papers of unusual inter- 
est were read, one by C. W. Smith of 
the University of Washington on Some 
early libraries of Washington, and one 
by Miss Mirpah Blair of the Oregon 
state library, on Some early libraries of 
Oregon. Because of the necessity for 
closing promptly, due to many leaving on 
an early train, Mr Forsyth’s paper on 
Some early libraries of British Columbia 
was not read, but will appear in full in 
the published proceedings. Following 
these papers, Mrs Virginia C. Bacon of 
the Portland library read an entertain- 
ing but thot-provoking paper on the use 
of Reading with a purpose lists. The 
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discussion following this paper? revealed 
the need of librarians for long, carefully 
annotated bibliographies of up-to-date 
material on various subjects. A motion 
was made that this need be voiced in the 
form of a resolution to the American 
Library Association, asking that they take 
under consideration the publication of 
such lists. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Anne M. 
Mulheron, Portland; first vice-president, 
Ralph Munn, Seattle; second vice-presi- 
dent, Margaret Clay, Victoria; secretary, 
Constance Ewing, Portland; treasurer, 
Effie L. Chapman, Seattle. 





Library Meetings 

Chautauqua—The Chautauqua school 
for librarians held its fifth annual con- 
ference for alumnae at the close of the 
school, July 26. : 

Dr A E Bestor, president of the Chau- 
tauqua institute, gave an inspiring ad- 
dress on Chautauqua and its spirit. Dean 
Shailer Mathews talked on Religion and 
the library, pointing out where the li- 
brary could be of service to theological 
students in acquainting them with sources 
of information. He also discussed books 
on religion. 

Technical questions took up the second 
session in which former students now in 
active service developed a discussion of 
much spirit. Another session was de- 
voted to a review of C. L. C. S. books 
for 1926. The books reviewed were: 

Guedalla, Fathers of the revolution; Mor- 
ris, The English speaking nations of the 
world; Van Doran, American and British lit- 
erature since 1890; Oldman, Christianity and 
the race problem; Dorsey, Why we behave 
like human beings. 

Mary E. Downey, director of the 
school, gave an interesting talk on the 
historic trend of libraries. Other dis- 
cussions were: Philadelphia libraries; 
Monks, monasteries and manuscripts; 50 
years of A. L. A.; North Dakota writers ; 
New England writers and others. Work 
with student assistants and reference 
work filled up the program. 


1This paper will appear in Lisrarres in November. 
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The annual banquet with toasts, etc., 
was a pleasant occasion on Friday eve- 
ning. Saturday morning, the group had 
the pleasure of hearing Ernest La Prade 
of the New York symphony orchestra 
describe how he happened to write 
“Alice in Orchestralia.” Book talks fol- 
lowed and the session closed with every- 
one feeling that the week had been well 
spent. 
Avis L. SCHROEDER 
Secretary 


Massachusetts—The Massachusetts _li- 
brary club held its annual meeting at 
Plymouth, June 25-26. 

After an address of welcome, Robert 
E. Rogers of the Massachusetts insti- 
tute of technology made out a very 
strong case for the much criticised mod- 
ern novel. It is bad philosophy that in- 
formational books are more important 
than fiction which has a real creative 
quality. He emphasized the thot that 
modern literature has a direct challenge 
in the affairs of today. 

The Winnetka graded book list was 
discussed and some very severe criticisms 
were made on it. Frank H. Chase, pres- 
ident of the association, speaking as ref- 
erence librarian of the Boston public li- 
brary and as one having authority on the 
subject, discussed the Useful reference 
books of the past two years. The books 
were present to be viewed and mimeo- 
graphed lists made his talk eminently 
practical. 

A delightful paper was Four men of 
’76 by William E. Foster, librarian of the 
Providence public library, and read in 
his absence by Dr Harry L. Koopman of 
Brown university. Mr Foster recalled 
his experiences as a member of the fa- 
mous conference of 1876 which marked 
the beginning of the modern library 
movement. The four men-who stood out 
as leaders were: Justin Winsor, William 
Frederick Poole, Charles Ammi Cutter 
and Melvil Dewey. Taking each one in 
turn, Mr Foster recalled their personal 
appearance, the background of experi- 
ence and of scholarship which each 
brought to the conference, their individ- 
ual contributions to its success and to 
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the consequent library movement, and 
their later careers. It was voted that 
this contribution was worthy of a place 
on the program of the anniversary cele- 
bration at Philadelphia. 

Dr Koopman made his own contribu- 
tion to the program, Memories of Sam 
Walter Foss, the poet-librarian of Som- 
erville. An intimate friend of -many 
years standing, he made a very touching 
and fitting address. He spoke of Mr 
Foss as a man with a genius for friend- 
ship, possessing a mellow philosophy 
which is reflected in his verse. His col- 
lected poems are now enjoying a greater 
sale than at any time during his life. 

Joseph C. Lincoln, Joe Lincoln of Cape 
Cod, drove up from Chatham, as he said, 
“to talk shop with librarians.” His talk 
was informal, with good stories and 
anecdotes. He told of his experiences as 
a boy in a little Cape Cod library and 
as the trustee of a library in New Jersey, 
of the trials and tribulations of authors 
with their characters, of errors in typog- 
raphy and of the formidable and amusing 
correspondence which popular authors 
receive. He closed his talk by reading 
from his Cape Cod ballads. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Frank H. Chase, Boston; first 
vice-president, Donald K. Campbell, 
Haverhill; second vice-president, Carrie 
S. Allen, Milton; treasurer, George H. 
Evans, Somerville; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs Bertha V. Hartzell, Welles- 
ley; recording secretary, Galen W. Hill, 
Quincy ; editor, William N. Seaver, Cam- 
bridge; delegate to A. L. A. council, 
Charles F. D. Belden. 

GaLen W. Hiv 


* * * * * 


At the annual meeting with the Massa- 
chusetts library club at Plymouth, June 
25-26, the Western Massachusetts library 
club elected the following officers: Pres- 
ident, H. R. Huntting, Springfield; first 
vice-president, Edith L. Little, Spring- 
field; second vice-president, Kenneth 
Boyer, Westfield; secretary, Ruth Ab- 
bott, Ludlow; treasurer, Mildred White, 
Springfield. 

Nettie B. SCHMITTER 
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Michigan— The thirty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Michigan library associa- 
tion was held in Manistee, June 30-July 
3, 1926. 

At the first session on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Mrs Marguerite Wilkinson pre- 
sented Contemporary poetry. She said 
that during the last 15 years, America 
has achieved four points in the develop- 
ment of poetry. First, an excellent 
school of poets of locality has arisen. 
These poets are from New England and 
from the Middle West. Second, there is 
a school composed of poets of personality. 
A third school is composed of the women 
poets of the century. These deserve 
special attention as few women in the 
history of literature take a first rank in 
the realm of poetry. A fourth group is 
producing authentic nature poetry. In 
closing, she stated : “What America needs 
now in its poetry is truth with virility, 
truth in verse that tells of the finer things 
of American life and will continue to 
make us a greater and better nation.” 

Beatrice M. Prall of the Saginaw pub- 
lic library spoke on Modern fiction as an 
index of social life and customs. She 
gave examples from contemporary 
writers whose work illustrates truth, the 
feminist movement, specialization in 
modern life, post-war feeling about war 
conditions, the tendency to obey an im- 
pulse, cynicism, and the recklessness of 
the age. 

Rudolph H. Gjelsness of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan library spoke on Some 
observations on books and reading in 
Norway. Never before has Norway had 
so many writers of the first rank. He 
mentioned specially Hamsun, Bojer, 
Hans Kinck, Segrid, Undset and Olav 
Duun. 

Leila B. Wilcox of the Port Huron 
public library in the topic, The Great un- 
reached, told how to appeal to those of 
each community who are indifferent to, 
or unacquainted with, the local library. 
The quickest response is to real friendli- 
ness, not merely pleasant manners. An 
assistant as a collector of lost books finds 
opportunity to make contacts which a 
mere page overlooks. Library advertis- 
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ing has to appeal to all classes and types; 
therefore, a library advertiser must un- 
derstand the love of lavender and holly- 
hocks as well as the principles that lie 
behind modern cigaret advertising. 

Elizabeth Steele of the Detroit pub- 
lic library, presented her ideas on Organ- 
izing the musical department for service. 
Two books on music were received in 
one week, the first by Dr Archibald Dav- 
ison entitled Music education in Amer- 
ica, and the second by Paul Whiteman on 
Jazz. Those who seem to have at heart 
the question of making of America a 
musical nation agree that any great ad- 
vance must come from the education of 
children, and in this musical training of 
children, librarians may have a_ small 
share. 

On Friday, four round-tables were 
held: children’s section, cataloging sec- 
tion, library administration and school 
libraries. 

The afternoon meeting was held on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, where Dr EIli- 
ott R. Downing of University of Chi- 
cago gave a most interesting address on 
The Life of the dunes. It was an un- 
usual experience to sit on the sandy 
slope of a dune and learn how it was 
built and what fauna and flora are found 
thereon. 

On Friday evening, a banquet was held 
with Mr J. S. Cleavinger of the Saginaw 
public library as master of ceremonies. 
The Lansing library club presented a 
Michigan reveu, entitled Much ado about 
nothing. The songs were original and 
appropriate, altho sung to familiar tunes, 
and the jokes exploited the foibles of 
prominent members of the association. 
The offerings were unique and were re- 
ceived with hilarious enthusiasm. (Some 
of these will be given later.) 

Mrs Clara D. Pierson of Stanton, one 
of the Michigan authors present, spoke 
in a delightful vein of her early interest 
in nature study. Mr Harold Titus of 
Traverse City, another Michigan author, 
appealed to the librarians to instill in the 
young people of today a love for the 
land and a sense of kinship for the soil. 

At the Saturday morning session, the 
following officers were elected for the 




















ensuing year: President, William W. 
Bishop, University of Michigan; first 
vice-president, Beatrice Prall, Saginaw 
public library; second vice-president, 
Marion K. Service, Detroit public li- 
brary; secretary, May V. Sibley, Muske- 
gon public library; treasurer, Maude E. 
Grill, Michigan state library. 


New England—The New England 


school library association held its annual . 


meeting at Plymouth, June 26, 1926. The 
speaker was Miss Mabel F. McCarnes of 
the Peddie school, Hightstown, N. J., and 
instructor in School libraries at the sum- 
mer school of Columbia university. 

The following officers were re-elected 
for 1926-27: President, Mrs Bertha V. 
Hartzell, Wellesley, Mass.; first vice- 
president, Dorothy Hopkins, Andover, 
Mass.; second vice-president, Susan 
James, Providence, R. I.; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs Caroline R. Siebens, 
Brookline, Mass. ; Executive board: Mar- 
garet Kneil, Hartford, Conn.; Helen 
Claflin, Anteboro, Mass.; Julia Carter, 
Bridgewater, Mass.; Dorothy Kohe, 
Wakefield, Mass. 

CAROLINE R. SIEBENS 


New Hampshire—The New Hampshire 
library association met in its thirty-sev- 
enth annual meeting in Littleton, June 
7-8. President Belden of A. L. A. pre- 
sented scholarships with honorable men- 
tion to the three members judged to have 
done noteworthy work during the year. 
These were: Miss Hilda M. Sawyer, 
Hinsdale; Mrs Ethel E. Atwood, Center 
Sandwich; Miss Carrie W. Byington, 
Exeter. 

Several papers were presented, clever, 
bright, informative, and _ recreational. 
The guest of the association at one ses- 
sion was Mrs Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
who talked interestingly on the methods 
of authorship. Her discussion of her 
short story, The Bedquilt, from “Hills- 
boro people,” was as interesting as the 
story itself. J. Randolph Coolidge told 
of an interesting experiment in reading 
to adults in the Center Sandwich library. 
His meetings were extremely interesting 
with an attendance of eight to fifty. The 
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programs varied from the purely practi- 
cal to Bacon’s essays and Artemus Ward. 
Officers elected for the coming year: 
President, Winifred Tuttle, Manchester 
City library; first vice-president, N. L. 
Goodrich, Dartmouth College library; 
second vice-president, Mrs Lillian Wad- 
leigh, Meredith; secretary, Helen Grant 
Cushing, University of New Hampshire 
library ; treasurer, Helen C. Clarke, Pub- 
lic library, Concord. 
HELEN G. CusHING 
Secretary 


Vermont—The Vermont library associ- 
ation met at Barre in June. An inter- 
esting address was made by President E. 
A. Plumley of Norwich university on 
Some libraries of Europe. A session of 
catalogers was directed by Miss Currier, 
which was so interesting it was voted to 
make it a permanent feature. Walter H. 
Crockett stressed the idea of librarians 
gathering all historical reading matter 
and indexing it. He advised that local 
history material be grouped together and 
be made interesting to the younger read- 
ers of the library. 

The Chamber of commerce of Barre 
entertained the association by a jaunt to 
the granite quarry and to the country 
club. 

Miss Fairbanks of St. Johnsbury 
speaking on The Place of fiction in the 
library and life, commended it as giv- 
ing people a better understanding of 
movements of the day and said that pres- 
ent day fiction has faults, as the use of 
too much sex material, yet has virtues 
also, such as good character delineations. 

Henry E. Dunnack, state librarian of 
Maine, discussed The Important thing as 
I see it, which, he said, was to help others 
to be able to see and to think. 

Mrs Dallas Pollard of Burlington 
talked interestingly on Storytelling, il- 
lustrating her talk with three children’s 
stories. Franklin D. Hale of Lunen- 
berg, urged librarians to give teachers. 
children and adults assistance toward 
educational advancement and _ recom- 
mended that more biography and travels 
be read. 

The officers elected are: President. 
Laila A. McNeii, Middiebury Coiiege n- 
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brary; vice-president George D. Smith, 
Fletcher public library, Burlington; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Priscilla Bancroft, Free 
library, Proctor. 
Prisci1LLA BANCROFT 
Secretary 
Coming meetings 

The fiftieth anniversary meeting of the 
A. L. A. will take place at Atlantic City, 
N. J., October 4-9. 

Programs, announcements and much 
printed material have been issued and 
the attendance is expected to be a rec- 
ord breaker. Much added interest is 
engendered by the expected presence 
of distinguished foreign delegates. 


The North Dakota library association 
will hold its annual meeting at James- 
town, October 19-20. 


The South Dakota library association 
will hold its twentieth anniversary meet- 
ing at Aberdeen, November 10-12. 


The Pittsburgh group of catalogers 
and classifiers organized in May will hold 
a meeting the last part of October. Any- 
one in Western Pennsylvania wishing to 
become a member may do so by sending 
name and dues ($.50) to Blanche K. S. 
Wappat, secretary-treasurer, Carnegie 
institute of technology, Pittsburgh. 





The Public library, Jackson, Michigan, 
codperated with the Boy Scout council 
of that place in making a survey as to 
what in that community the boys were 
reading. The results of the question- 
naire are interesting: Number of boys 
answering, 235; number using the Pub- 
lic library, 159—every week, 38; every 
two weeks, 30; once a month, 23; twice 
a week, 17; three times a week, 4; every 
day, 2; when necessary, 1; once a year, 
3; often, 3; several times a year, 2; not 
very often, 11; number starting libraries 
for themselves, 99. The question relating 
to number of books in the home, &3 
boys answering, showed from 2 to 280 
books. Many other interesting points 
came out in the survey and some very 
wise recommendations resulting from it 
were accepted by the Commitee on edu- 
cation. 
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Interesting Things in Print 

A handbook containing the laws, 
ordinances and resolutions relative to 
the Public library of the city of St. 
Louis, together with the by-laws of the 
board of directors, has been issued. It 
is not only an important piece of infor- 
mation but a bit of good typography as 
well. 


The special autumn number of The 
Studio (1926) is devoted to posters 
and publicity, fine printings and de- 
sign. For those interested in commer- 
cial art, this number is full of sugges- 
tions. There are 400 illustrations, 68 
in color. 


A second volume in the series of 
Books of Goodwill is one entitled Across 
borderlines and is for boys and girls of 
high-school age. The volume contains 
stories, plays, tableaus, poems, music, 
songs and a multitude of suggestions for 
mutual understanding. 


A new edition of List of subject head- 
ings for small libraries by Minnie Far] 
Sears has been issued by the H. W. Wil- 
son Company. This edition is twice as 
large as the former. Changes have been 
made to bring the headings up-to-date 
and to conform more closely with the Li- 
brary of Congress subject headings. The 
controversy about the “sees” and “see 
alsos” may have a new angle inasmuch 
as the “see alsos” and “refer froms” 
have been added to this list. 


The American Institute of Accountants 
has issued its sixth Letter-Bulletin on the 
subject of bankruptcy problems. In this, 
is discussed the weaknesses of the bank- 
ruptcy system of which complaint had 
been made and which led to the amend- 
ment of the National bankruptcy act. 
The changes in the law are clearly indi- 
cated. The Letter-Bulletin is intended to 
inform business men, bankers, credit 
men, attorneys and others as to changes 
in the law and their probable effect. 
Copies may be had upon request to the 
American Institute of Accountants, New 
York City. 


The report of the health section of the 
World federation of education associa- 
tions held at Edinburgh in July, presents 


























the authorized texts of the addresses and 
discussions by many authorities, at the 
world conference on: the present status 
of health programs thruout the world, 
some special school health problems, 
training leaders in health education, pri- 
vate organizations and their place in the 
school health program, etc. 

Published by the American Child 
Health association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. (50 cents) 


The American Chamber of Commerce 
in London, Inc., Aldwych House, Ald- 
wych, London, W. C. 2, will be pleased 
to mail free of charge, copies of their 
official monthly bulletin Anglo-American 
Trade to those interested. This is a 
monthly bulletin published by the Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce in London 
to bring about a better understanding 
and therefore a more satisfactory market 
for British and American goods and for 
such other exchange in trade of interest 
to the business world. 

The copy of Anglo-American Trade 
for August has three notable articles: 
The Indian market for British and Amer- 
ican goods, Refrigeration, and Instal- 
ment buying. In addition, there are sum- 
maries of trades, reports of exhibitions, 
trade opportunities, etc. The Anglo- 
American Trade is of undoubted inter- 
est to those for whom it is issued, in the 
business and financial world. 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” 
one reads in Endymion and involuntarily 
one repeats the first phrase on looking at 
No. 1, vol. 1, of The Yale University Li- 
brary Gazette and one is assured of the 
truth of the quotation after going thru 
the all too few pages of this new branch 
on the library vine. There is something 
very appealing to the esthetic book senses 
in the idea of a library message from 
Yale university, clothed in beauty and 
dignity and full of the fine flavor of book 
artistry. It is a small pamphlet (16 p. 
7% x 16% cm.). Its name lends of- 
ficial dignity to the effort which is sute 
to meet the approval and interest it so 
richly deserves. ; 

Mr Andrew Keogh, librarian of Yale, 
presents the very interesting and informa- 
ative story of their precious Gutenberg 
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Bible as the opening article which has 
the fitting title, The Gutenberg Bible 
as a typographical monument. . Mr. 
Keogh is followed by Dr C. B. Tinker, 
professor of English literature at Yale, 
who adds definitely to the proper esti- 
mate of the notable gift as an inspiration, 
the work of genius expressing itself 
thru the art of printing. Both these arti- 
cles were prepared for the celebration of 
the Bible’s reception at Yale last spring. 
The initial letters of these addresses are 
reproduced by tracing from the Melk- 
Harkness copy, in approximately the 
same colors. The modest editorials which 
come last in The Gazette deal with news 
matter pertinent to Yale university. 


Forever is a long time, but none too long 
for such a thing of beauty. 
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An Outline of copyright law is an 
authoritative presentation of the princi- 
ples, statutes and rules of procedure gov- 
erning copyright in the United States, 
prepared by Richard C. DeWolf, LL.B., 
of the Copyright office, Washington, D. 
C. The book has grown out of Mr 
DeWolf’s experience and observations, 
and in his work as lecturer at the Ameri- 
can university. The new relations of 
rights in motion pictures, drama and ra- 
dio broadcasting as treated in this vol- 
ume give it a special value. (Luce) 


Selected articles on Evolution, com- 
piled by Edith M. Phelps, form a volume 
of 283 p. in The Handbook Series of the 
H. W. Wilson Co. 

In the preface, Miss Phelps reviews 
the rise and progress of the current dis- 
cussion of the theory of Evolution 
wherein she furnishes no inconsiderable 
contribution of personal views of her 
own on the subject which is quite right 
and proper. The volume itself presents 
in two parts, first, the evidence for the 
theory of evolution, followed by the evi- 
dence presented by those opposed to it. 
The second part deals with the question 
of teaching the theory of evolution in 
schools and colleges—both sides being 
represented. ; 
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A volume that must prove of interest 
to that fictitious individual, the tired busi- 
ness man, and to all of his corps of 
workers, is one just issued, Department 
store organization. It is the forerunner 
of a series, vol. 1 being concerned with 
organization of chief executives and mer- 
chandise function, dealing with the value 
of full knowledge of the place and power 
of departments in the business and their 
relations to each other. The author, 
Arthur Lazarus, is an expert in depart- 
ment store knowledge and he has drawn 
his material from the leading depart- 
ment stores all over the country from 
Boston to Seattle, from New York to 
California. 


A new edition, the fourth, revised and 
enlarged, of the Practical use of books 
and libraries by Gilbert O. Ward of 
Cleveland public library has been issued 
by The F. W. Faxon Co., Boston. 

This is one of the most valuable li- 
brary manuals that are on the market 
today. While it is intended for students 
without knowledge of books as tools, it 
also gives a fine basis for teachers to use 
in teaching not only the use of books 
and libraries but sources of information 
on a variety of subjects. Specially good 
material for this work is found in the 
chapters on Reference books and Maga- 
zines and Bibliography. School libraries, 
and other libraries as well, will find Mr. 
Ward’s books valuable tools. 


The house of Longmans Green and 
Company have made a contract with 
Frances Jenkins Olcott for a series of 
books of which Wonder tales from 
China seas is the first. Writing of this 
book, Mrs Frances Ford, in charge of the 
Women’s page, Chicago Daily News, 
said recently: 

I’ve read some stories from this book 
again and again—The daughter of the 
dragon king for instance. here is just 
visible in it, the trademark of the fairy 
story, the talking bird, the princess in dis- 
guise, etc. Those things assure you that 
you are in a familiar country, but how 
— the landscape fills up with grotesque 

gures that rouse curiosity. I think the 
features of the book, namely, that one starts 
on a familiar train but it takes you forth- 
with into a new country—will be the center 
of its charm for children. 
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I sent the book for a birthday gift to a 
child friend to whom I am devoted, and 
wrote her that it had tinkling bells and 
queer folks that danced when they tinkled, 
and she replied when she acknowledged the 
book, “It was just as you said.” 

Models of the ships of long ago seem 
to find strong favor in minds of ex- 
pert hand workers and even with novices. 
Because of the wide distance between the 
real and the make-belief apparent in the 
results of the efforts of all these, Captain 
E. A. McCann, master mariner, set to 
work to provide a book of instructions 
for the true craftsman which should 
give definite and correct models. He has 
succeeded and “Ship Model Making” is 
a volume that will delight not only those 
who want to make ship models but those 
who want to know the story and use of 
ships and their parts. The subtitle, How 
to make worth-while models of decora- 
tive ships, fulfills the expectation of those 
who follow its lead. The volume is pro- 
fusely illustrated, a most interesting as 
well as helpful feature, not to omit men- 
tion of the fascinating tail pieces which 
end the chapters. One feels the swing of 
them in looking at them. Libraries can 
afford this book. 


A very important report is that made 
last summer by the Buffalo educational 
council of Buffalo, N. Y. Of special 
interest to librarians is the survey, “Self- 
survey,” as to educational facilities, 
progress and results of the two main li- 
braries of Buffalo, the Public library 
reported by Walter L. Brown and the 
Grosvenor library reported by Augustus 
H. Shearer, librarians respectively of the 
two libraries. 

Needless to say, under the direction 
of two such earnest and effective libra- 
rians, the reports present very high ideals 
as to the scope of the libraries under 
their direction. Especially noteworthy 
is the answer to the question, What is 
the general purpose of the Buffalo pub- 
lic library? The Grosvenor library, 
which is the reference library of the city 
of Buffalo, also presents a very care- 
fully prepared scientific presentation of 
the province of such a library. It is to 
be hoped that both reports will appear in 
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print so that they may be available for a 
large number of students who will be 
helped by sensing the important matters 
they contain. 


Librarians who are looking for ma- 
terial relating to the Bible may be inter- 
ested in the following words from emi- 
nent American educators : 

It is praiseworthy beyond expression that 
John Rudin and Company has issued the 
Book of life which makes the Bible as at- 
tractive as any work of art, as appealing to 
the reader as any page of type, as skill- 
fully arranged as any drama.—Dr A. E. 
Winship, editor, Journal of Education. 


My fellow teachers often ask me how they 
can find things full of beauty and interest 
to read to their pupils..... he best work 
on the Bible, and built of solid blocks of 
Gold straight out of the Bible itself, is the 
Book of life in eight volumes that I have 
taken keen delight and wondrous profit in 
this summer.—Mary ee ooo 
Brookline, Mass., Pres., 5-26 


The Book of life is an postin ee valuable 
set of books...... The work is based on 
sound educational principles, and has high 
literary and artistic merit—Hugh S. Magill, 
chief executive officer, International council of 
religious education. 

Some chapters in the books of special 
interest to reference librarians are: 
Bible stories and how to tell them; Bibli- 
cal dramas and pageants; Notes on the 
great painters of religious pictures; Per- 
son and places in the Bible; The mss. of 
the Bible; Poems in the narratives of the 
Bible; List of poems relating to Bible 
stories ; Table of weights and measures; 
Lists of artists by periods. 


“Modern Aladdins and their magic” 
is rather a misleading title for a book 
that, solely because of its actual worth, 
will prove of inestimable value to many 
a one in search of facts. There is 
nothing of magic in it. It is reality 
told with a rare intelligence—an in- 
telligence that holds a knowledge that 
is both useful and interesting and at 
the same time knows the minds and 
tendencies of those who seek to be, or 
ought to be, informed. The stories 
are real and interesting—a rare com- 
bination. There is no apparent effort 
to be instructive. They seem to pick 
up the topics for discussion in the most 
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natural fashion simply because they are 
interesting. They are of everyone’s 
everyday surroundings at home and at 
school. 

A specially interesting chapter is 
“In the jewel box” which brings in 
beauty and useful knowledge inter- 
woven most fascinatingly and which 
will be read by the elders with the 
interest of awakened knowledge. This 
includes Gardens of the sea, History of 
the ring, and Money and its queer an- 
cestry. 

A fine thing both in content and in 
spirit is the list of “Interesting stories 
in other books,” stories and other useful 
knowledge prepared by other writers. 

But the names of the authors of 
Modern Aladdins guarantee all that one 
might say in praise of the work—C. E. 
Rush, B. L. S., librarian of the Indian- 
apolis public library, and Amy Win- 
slow, B. L. S., head of the technology 
division of the same library, both well 
known for equipment and spirit of the 
real librarian—sincere, earnest, and 
progressive. Meredith Nicholson has 
written an introduction full of praise 
and pleasure. (Little Brown) 

A sociological survey of the Providence 
public oe by May Hall James, Ph.D,, 
assistant-professor of economics and soci- 
ology, panécticns College for women, 
104p. 1926. 

Dr James has made a careful and 
sympathetic study of the history and 
achievements of the Providence public li- 
brary from its founding, 1878, thru 1923. 
A statistical study of the 10 years, 1913- 
1923, reveals many interesting facts. A 
comparison is made with the libraries of 
other cities of similar size. 

In municipal support, Providence is at 
the bottom of the list and it is due to the 
liberal endowments that so much fine 


- work has been done. It is below the 


average in circulation both from the Cen- 
tral library and the branches. Dr James 
in presenting her figures of circulation, 
expresses her appreciation of the char- 
acter and size of the collection of books. 
The content of the library and the class 
of reference work are subjects which 
cannot be adequately covered statistically. 
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A chapter on types of branch libraries 
suited to local needs is full of illustrations 
from other cities. The final chapter 
deals with some suggestions as to prog- 
ress, and contains many good ideas. The 
officers and staff of the library must 
certainly have appreciated the gathering 
and analysis of all this material about the 
library. Why cannot the same thing 
be done for many of our other large li- 
braries ? 

It is an interesting fact that there has 
been but one librarian in the history of 
the library, William E. Foster, who has 
seen the collection grow from 10,000 v. to 
289,000, from a single rented room to a 
central library, 11 branches and 103 de- 
. posit stations. 

The survey is very well illustrated with 
tables, charts, diagrams and illustrations. 

| eee 9 a A 


Some A. L. A. books 

One of the publications of the 
A. L. A. which will likely exceed many 
of the others in popularity is Fifty 
years of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. The contents of the pamphlet 
are informative and valuable but it may 
be ventured that this will not be the 
main cause of its popularity but be- 
cause it was prepared by George Bur- 
well Utley, a much esteemed and high- 
ly respected member who earned the 
love and respect of the library world 
by his years as the efficient and faithful 
secretary of A. L. A. Shortly after 
the close of his term as secretary, he 
was elected president of the American 
Library Association and it is fitting 
that he should speak of the develop- 
ment of this association, which he does 
in an interesting fashion. 

This was presented as an address 
before the Chicago literary club where 
it was so well received that it led to the 
A. L. A. publishing it for one of the 
anniversary pamphlets. Without go- 
ing into tedious details or special dis- 
cussion of events or persons, Mr Utley 
gives a very fair and complete history 
of the. development of library service 
in America from the organization of 
the the A. L. A. in ’76 till the present 
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time. The account of the war service 
is especially well done. 

This is a pamphlet which every li- 
brarian should own and read as a mat- 
ter of professional pride. 


Libraries and adult education is the 
final report of the present commission 
on the Library and Adult Education. 
It contains 20 chapters (288p.), divided 
into two parts. The first part deals 
with what is meant by adult education, 
what the library has to do with adult 
education, self-education with library 
guidance, and the application to different 
sizes and types of libraries. 

Some of the subjects in the second 
part are the relationship of the library 
to adult classes and part-time schools, 
university extension, voluntary study 
and discussion groups, industrial work- 
ers, the fine arts and museums, and to 
older boys and girls. Illustrations of 
how libraries conduct adult education 
activities, and suggestions for further 
development of the service are given 
also. 

Detailed descriptions of selected li- 
brary ventures in adult education, and 
annotated lists of available reading 
courses and aids in the preparation of 
reading courses make up an appendix. 

The small library has been given 
special consideration, and there is a 
chapter on Canadian application by Mr 
W. O. Carson of Ontario. 

This book is published by the Mac- 
millan Company as one of five studies 
in adult education. Other volumes in 
the series are the studies in adult edu- 
cation made by Carnegie Corporation 
investigators. The A. L. A. is publish- 
ing under its own imprint a limited 
number of copies for institutional mem- 
bers and for inclusion in the Anni- 
versary publications set. 


The advance copy of volume one of 
the four volumes which constitute, “Sur- 
vey of libraries in the United States” by 
a committee of the American Library As- 
sociation is off the press and the Survey 
itself is now open to survey. 

Volume one is a substantial book of 
316 pages which does not lend itself 




















easily to brief review. It is distinguished 
by a crisp and direct introduction by 
C. Seymour Thompson, the director of 
the Survey, a compact and_ highly 
charged presentation of some of the most 
fundamental phases of administration in 
public and university libraries, and an 
index which may well set a good example 
to less careful work. The volume pre- 
sents the four general headings: Ad- 
ministrative organization, Statistics of 
expenditure and use, Selection and ac- 
quisition of material, and The Staff. 

It is stated that the purpose of the 
Survey is to present essential facts con- 
cerning existing conditions and methods 
and service with a studious avoidance of 
criticism and evolution. In this the Sur- 
vey resembles certain text-books of his- 
tory which chronicle the battles fought 
and the number of men killed, but which 
disregard the great economic and social 
forces which were the underlying causes 
of all battles and the other. surface 
phenomena. 

In carrying out the Survey’s purpose, 
the great mass of detailed information 
submitted has been admirably sifted and 
classified. A fine sense of proportion is 
maintained and a masterly sense of dis- 
crimination is evident. The Survey shows 
excellent knowledge but, in the re- 
viewer’s judgment, unfortunately no 
feeling. 

In method, the Survey is not that of 
a modern portraiture with its sweeping, 
significant lines and its study of planes 
and values, but it is rather a return to 
the past Impressionist school of paint- 
ing thirty years ago which gives no ade- 
quate record of form or substance but 
employs little, mosaic-like brush strokes 
with minute dabs of color, in this case 
from the pigments sent in by thousands 
of libraries. 

The Survey looks thru the crystal sides 
of our library clocks and tells us all 
about the machinery inside—how the 
ticks vary per minute in the various 
clocks, how the wheels are oiled and the 
springs differ in adjustment, but the Sur- 
vey never once looks the clocks in the 
face to see whether or not they are cor- 
rect as to the time of day, and after all 
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this is what clocks are for. . Perhaps a 
survey can only note the number of ticks 
in the clock, but unfortunately these 
change in the midst of the counting. 


A comprehensive review of the report 
of the A. L. A. committee on library ex- 
tension has been written by Wm. J. 
Hamilton of Gary, Ind., formerly secre- 
tary of Indiana library commission and 
an officer of the League of library com- 
missions. 

In his review, Mr Hamilton goes over 
carefully, the presentations of the book, 
pointing out the relations between the 
different parts and giving more and other 
reasons for some of the conditions dis- 
covered in the A. L. A. field covered by 
the report “the Dominion of Canada 
and the United States with its depend- 
encies.” 

[Mr Hamilton’s review unfortunately 
was received too late to appear at this 
time. It deserves more space because of 
the importance of its subect and this 
will be accorded later.] 





Library Schools 


All but one of the accredited library 
schools connected with colleges or uni- 
versities have given the members of 
their faculties professorial rank. The 
faculties of the schools at Pratt and 
Drexel have the same ranking as have 
other faculties of these institutes. 


The new library school at the New 
York state college for teachers at Al- 
bany opens with 20 students. Martha 
C. Prichard for sometime director of 
the library school, Detroit teachers’ 
college, has been appointed director of 
the new school at Albany. The state 
regents have voted to allow $7500 
extra to the State college to carry on 
the new training course 

University of Chicago 

The Summer institute for instructors 
in library science was held according to 
schedule at the University of Chicago, 
July 29-September 3. The attendance 
was good, more than 40 having en- 
rolled. The school was under the 
direction of Dr W. W. Charters, and 
Prof Sydney B. Mitchell, late of the 
University of California, now of the 
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faculty of the University of Michigan 
library school, was in charge. In addi- 
tion to the presentations made by Dr 
Charters, lectures were given by Dr 
Russell, Columbia university, and Dr 
Ruch, University of Iowa. The three 
lines of instruction had to do with cur- 
riculum instruction; new methods in 
education and educational psychology. 
Other lectures were given by librarians 
in Chicago at the time. 

There seemed to be something of 
confusion in the minds of many of the 
students due, perhaps, to unfamiliarity 
with pedagogical lines of thot, tho one 
heard no open criticism. The invari- 
able comment, “most interesting,” 
doubtless covered a variety of opinions. 
Some of the opinions expressed are as 
follows: 


“T wouldn’t have missed it for anything,” 
is what I should like to say about the five 
weeks spent at the University of Chicago 
summer institute in library science. 

It was both inspirational and practical. I 
am eager to try the new teaching methods, 
suggested by Prof Russell; the objective 
examinations, as introduced by Prof Ruch; 
and teaching “skills” and developing 
egal as Prof Charters elucidated the 
idea. 

The value of “contacts” can not be esti- 
mated and this class was a group of con- 
ome spirits who couldn’t fail “to give and 
a , 


e. 
I think I shall appreciate the opportunity 
of this summer increasingly as time goes on. 


Schools giving library instruction have 
never realized the necessity for special 
training for teachers in library schools. Up 
to this time, anyone who has liked teaching 
well enough to teach has been permitted to 
teach in library schools. This has not been 
so in other professions. It should not be so 
hereafter in the library school. The neces- 
sity for a pedagogical background has been 
plainly demonstrated and has been realized 
by a goodly number of librarians. During 
this past summer, a step toward achieve- 
ment was taken. 

The Summer institute has been of infinite 
value in its demonstration, has been more 
than an interesting experiment, for we will 
admit we faced it with interest and curiosity. 
We wondered what they were going to do 
with us and often during the course wond- 
ered what they were doing with us. The in- 
structors had us guessing much of the time. 

No one of this group of serious minded 
people but could have benefited by the con- 
tacts with one another. Years of worth- 
while experience were represented here. 
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There were difficulties to meet. The 
faculty had difficulties in understanding our 
problems and we had difficulty in adapting 
their principles. to our problems. The con- 
scientious effort on the part of the faculty 
to give out all they could in this short 
course: and the likewise conscientious effort 
on the part of the earnest group of students 
to get all they could, resulted, at times, in a 
confusion of ideas. Lectures on various 
subjects, disregarding the subject of library 
science and leaving the adaptation of the 
principles to the individual problems, might 
have been better. There were as many indi- 
vidual problems as there were students 
present. It was a never ending process to 
settle them..- 

We had analysed jobs, altho we did not 
call it by that name and we have also been 
using direction sheets and have found them 
worthwhile in our work and shall continue 
to use them. There were times when we 
regretted spending time on the things we 
had been doing for years. It seemed like 
airing knowledge. 

Often the educational psychology seemed 
hopeless. Many in the class went thru 
college with no courses in the subject of 
education. One of the good things the in- 
stitute accomplished was the awakening to 
the necessity of more knowledge of educa- 
tional subjects. Every librarian is a teacher. 

The Summer institute for instructors in 
library science was a project which has been 
long needed and a first step toward giving 
library training the position it deserves in 
the. world of education. The A. L. A. which 
sponsored it, and the Carnegie Foundation 
which made it possible are to be congratu- 
lated on the curriculum and the choice of 
instructors. 

There will be many changes because of it, 
undoubtedly, this year and next in the 
methods of presenting library subjects, and 
there will be many a try-out of new type 
exams, frequent reviews, and direction 
sheets. The instructors who benfited will be 
scattered thruout the U. S. and Canada, so 
the benefits will be wide-spread. 

It was gratifying to see that library 
schools, while not up to the latest educa- 
tional developments in some respects, in 
others, as in supervised study, had long 
surpassed the average college. It was dis- 
appointing that some of the library schools 
in the vicinity were not represented. It is 
hoped that the institute will be repeated ir 
other years, and that the help given will be 
as practical as it was this year. 

I have no regrets I spent six week of my 
precious vacation taking this course. The 
opportunity to exchange ideas with others 
doing the same work was most helpful and 
to hear a teacher who knew, give an exposi- 
tion was most worthwhile. 

As time goes on, we shall find ouselves 
ee and more making use of our summer’s 
work. . 

















Carnegie library, Pittsburgh 
The registration for 1926-27 exceeds 
that of any previous year, numbering 
59 


Thirty-four of the students entering 
are college graduates or will receive 
their degrees at the end of the course. 
The latter group includes those regis- 
tered in the Academic library course, 5 
of whom are registered from the 
Carnegie institute of technology and 8 
from the University of Pittsburgh. 
The students in the class who are not 
college graduates have all had either 
some college work or library experi- 
ence. 

This year’s class represents 10 
states and British Columbia and stu- 
dents are registered from 41 different 
cities. The number registered from 
the Pittsburgh district is 22, an in- 
crease over other years. 

Miss Wilhelmina E. Carothers, IIli- 
nois, has been appointed instructor in 


cataloging. 
Marriages 

Rebekah Curtis, ’24, to Adolphe John Baum- 
garten, July 20. 

Mildred Gilliland, ’26, to Rev Samuel I. 
Herbster, June 25. 

Helen Foley, '25, to John D. Ubinger, Sep- 
tember 8. 

Katherine Shanor, ’24, to Charles K. Stroh, 


June 15. 
Ruth Van Kirk, ’18, to W. Wade Sigman, 


July 28. 
Dilla L. Whittemore, ’21, to Alexander G. 
MacBean, July 17. 

“Story Book Terrace,” a play by 
Frances Atchinson, ’24, for Children’s 
Book Week, and first given in her own 
library in Evansville, Indiana, has been 
published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 

Nina C. BroTHERTON 
Principal 
Columbia university 

The School of library service at Col- 
umbia university began its first term, 
September 22. The faculty of the school 
is as follows: 

Charles C. Williamson, professor of li- 
brary administration and Director of the 
school; Ernest J. Reece, associate-professor 
of library administration; John S. Cleavinger, 
associate professor of bibliography; Mary 


Sutliff, assistant-professor of bibliogra- 
phy; Edna M. Sanderson, assistant-profes- 
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sor of library administration ana assistant 
to the director; Isabella K. Rhodes, as- 
sistant-professor of cataloging. 

In addition to the regular faculty the 
following lecturers will present special 
subjects: 

Azariah S. Root, librarian and professor 
of bibliography, Oberlin college, History of 
printing; Roger Howson, librarian of Col- 
umbia university, Book-buying; James I. 
Wyer, director of the New York state li- 
brary, government publications; Isadore G. 
Mudge, reference librarian, Columbia uni- 
versity, Bibliography; Linda H. Morley, 
librarian, Industrial Relations Counsellors, 
Inc., Special libraries; Mildred H. Pope, li- 
brarian of Girard college, School libraries; 
Lenore St. John Power, in charge of work 
with children, New York public library, Li- 
brary work with children. 

At the time this goes to press, it is 
expected that more than 80 students will 
be registered, an enrollment representing 
26 states and four foreign countries. 
There are four from Norway, three from 
Canada and one each from China and 
Japan. 

Altho the class-work began September 
22, the formal opening of the school took 
place October 1 at four in the afternoon, 
at McMillin Academic theatre, Columbia 
university. The program consisted of 
brief addresses by Melvil Dewey, founder 
of the New York State library school, 
Edwin H. Anderson, director of the Li- 
brary school of the New York public li- 
brary, James I. Wyer, director of the 
New York State library school, Charles 
C. Williamson, director of the School of 
library service and Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president of Columbia university. 

Epna M. SANDERSON 
Drexel institute 

The school year opened, September 
21 with 22 students enrolled in the 
class of 1927. Seventeen different col- 
leges and eight different states are rep- 
resented. 


Simmons college 

The summer classes were full to ca- 
pacity, with a total attendance of 4 
women. 

In addition to the regular instructors, 
Miss Mary Lucas of the Providence pub- 
lic library, gave two talks on juvenile 
book-selection, and Miss Aline B. Colton, 
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librarian of the high school, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, spoke on high-school 
library work. 

The usual “orientation days,” Septem- 
ber 15-18, opened the college year. Both 
the library and library school staffs as- 
sisted in the effort to give the freshmen 
their bearings, especially in the use of 
books and libraries. 

The regular classes began September 
20. Louisiana 

The Louisiana summer school, State 
university, offered its initial course in li- 
brary training, June 16-July 27, for 
which students received university credit. 
The school was under the direction of 
Mrs W. L. Davis, principal of the library 
school at Atlanta, assisted by Katharine 
P. Carnes, librarian of Wesleyan college, 
Macon, Georgia. 

The course of study was planned to 
meet the standards recommended by A. 
L. A. with emphasis on practical applica- 
tion to meet the needs of parish libraries. 
Miss Culver of the Louisiana library 
commission made clear the process and 
value of establishing parish libraries. 

There were 21 students enrolled, 17 
from Louisiana and four from Missis- 
sippi. Fifteen had had some library ex- 
perience and all had had some college 
work. 

Illinois 

During the past summer two groups 
of library courses were offered, one for 
college graduates and the other for 
high-school graduates. 

In the courses for college graduates 
62 students registered and for many of 
them, this work was their second sum- 
mer’s work. Of these, 18 were from 
Illinois, the others came from 17 differ- 
ent states. Of those who held library 
positions, 10 were from public libraries, 
29 from college and university libraries, 
11 from high-school libraries, one from 
a state library, and one from a legisla- 
tive reference library. Most of the 
courses offered were from those of the 
first year’s work in the regular library 
school. 

The group of courses for high-school 
graduates extended over eight weeks 
instead of six weeks as heretofore. 


Both students and faculty approved 
this lengthening of the courses. The 
instructors either gave more time to 
their subjects or increased the scope. 
All except five of the students in this 
group of courses were from Illinois li- 


braries. P. L. Wrnpsor 
An Italian library school 

The University at Florence, Italy, has 
established a new school for the study of 
library science in its various phases and 
desires to build up a library and museum 
in connection therewith. To this end, 
request is made for reports of American 
libraries, samples of forms and routines, 
and bibliographies and other material 
that will show American practices and 
activities. Donors may rest assured that 
such material will be used to the best 
advantage and will be of real service. 

The director of the school is Profes- 
sor L. Schiaparelli, and Professor G. 
Battisti, librarian of the faculty of phil- 
osophy and philology, is in charge of 
the courses in library science. 

Donations may be forwarded by Inter- 
national Exchange or sent directly to 
Scuola per i Bibliotecari ed Archivisti 
Paleografi, Universitat degli studi, Flor- 
ence, Italy. 





The Public library, Detroit, Michigan, 
has established a new position on the li- 
brary staff to be known as the educa- 
tional director of the library. William 
Avery Barras has been appointed to the 
position. Mr Barras has had public and 
university library experience, is a gradu- 
ate of Princeton university, ’14, has done 
teaching, editorial work, lecturing and 
kindred work. 

The position will afford the incum- 
bent independence and personal initia- 
tive and will be free from administra- 
tive concern. Its duties will involve fix- 
ing standards of book selection and criti- 
cism, expert advice on systematic read- 
ing, making contacts with groups and all 
the elements touching the cultural side of 
the community—music, art, education. 
The activities will look to a promotion of 
the intelligent use of books with little 
concern about the mere circulation of 
them. 
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Department of School Libraries 


For books are as meats and viands are; 
Some of good, some of evil substance.—Milton. 














Recreational Reading for College 
Students 
C. Edward Graves, librarian, Humboldt 
state teachers’ college, Arcata, Cal. 

This paper is both a statement of-a 
problem and a description of the attempt 
that is being made to solve that problem 
at Humboldt state teachers’ college. The 
problem is not a new one. Neither is it 
as old as the human race. It is a prob- 
lem that was given birth by the invention 
of printing but has only grown to life- 
size proportions during the last 50 years. 
It is a problem that is directly related 
to the complexity of our modern civili- 
zation, and particularly to the great prog- 
ress in methods of transportation and 
communication. Living in a world that 
is being molded by the rapid interchange 
of ideas, we should be like sail-less, mo- 
torless ships on the sea of life, were we 
not conscious of the nature of these 
ideas. In the middle ages, when physi- 
cal strength and brute courage and skill 
in arms were the measure of a man’s 
success in life, blows were exchanged 
much more frequently than ideas. Con- 
sequently the world moved ahead very 
slowly if at all. Under such circum- 
stances, it was a comparatively simple 
matter to capture the few ideas that were 
in circulation. With the invention of 
printing and the improvement of facili- 
ties for transportation and communica- 
tion, men began to express their ideas on 
paper and send them out in manifold 
form to all corners of the earth. Oral 
communication increased and ideas be- 
gan to pervade the ether, until today the 
world of things is slowly but surely be- 
ing transformed into the world of thot. 
Under these circumstances, the prohlem 
has become, not perhaps that of captur- 
ing ideas, but of capturing the right 
ideas. In other words, we need intel- 
lectual and spiritual guidance thru the in- 
tricate maze of modern mentality. 

How, then, are we to get this guidance, 
without which we are so hopelessly lost 


in the labyrinth of aimlessness? In only 
one way, by the formation of right read- 
ing habits. Librarians would not be li- 
brarians if they were not convinced of 
the value of reading. All of their efforts 
have been directed to the supplying of 
reading matter to the reading public, and 
much has been done in the way of in- 
creasing the circulation of books in li- 
braries. You will notice, however, that 
the formula suggested for the solution 
of the problem consists of three words, 
not one. Right reading habits! We may 
well stop and ask ourselves the question, 
What have we, as librarians, done about 
the other two-thirds of the formula? 
Reading we have furnished to the pub- 
lic and in so far as we have exposed the 
public to books, we have to that extent 
encouraged the formation of the reading 
habit. There has, however, bec:n nothing 
systematic nor sure about this procedure. 
The results have largely been dependent 
on the good graces of the goddess of 
chance. Where the reading habit has 
existed, libraries have offered the oppor- 
tunity for its indulgence. Where it has 
not existed, it may have been developed 
in a few isolated cases but we have good 
luck to thank for it and not ourselves. 
There is a distinction, too, between habits 
and right habits. We are doing much to 
furnish right reading to the public thru 
careful book selection and the distribution 
of lists of approved books on various sub- 
jects, but in this case the word “right” 
modifies “reading” and not “habits.” 
What can we do to develop systemati- 
cally right reading habits? In consider- 
ing our field we must first divide it into 
two parts. We have to deal with 1) 
students in our educational institutions, 
and 2) those people whose school days 
are over, whether adults or juveniles. 
The term “adult education,” as applied 
to the latter group, is a misnomer. The 
juveniles in the group are exactly as 
much in need of aid, perhaps even more 
so, than the adults. Various agencies 
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have of late peen at work in cultivating 
the latter field, and their recent culmina- 
tion in the formation of the Association 
for Adult Education gives promise of 
rich results in the future. Habits, how- 
ever, are much more easily formed in the 
early years of life and so it is the first 
group, students in our educational insti- 
tutions, upon whom our main efforts in 
this particular line of work should be con- 
centrated. If our work is well done 
here, the problem becomes much simpler 
when the first group merges into the 
second group. 

It is not within the province of this 
paper to discuss the problem from the 
standpoint of elementary or high-school 
students. It is obvious that the work 
should begin as soon as children begin to 
read for themselves in any amount and 
should continue with perhaps slightly dif- 
ferent methods to the very end of their 
educational career. Lack of time, how- 
ever, makes it necessary to devote the 
rest of this paper to a description of our 
attempt at Humboldt to attack the prob- 
lem at one point along the line, that of 
the first and second year college student. 

It is commonly agreed that the forma- 
tion of any habit involves constant repe- 
tition of certain actions, either mental 
or physical. It is also agreed that unless 
there is sustained interest in any line of 
actions, the resulting habit is likely to be 
temporary in nature. The most logical 
way, then, in which to teach students the 
reading habit is to give them the oppor- 
tunity to read for pleasure, constantly 
and systematically. To compel them to 
read books in which they are not inter- 
ested is to destroy their enthusiasm, and 
unless actuated by enthusiasm, any given 
set of actions repeated constantly tends 
eventually to become distasteful. There- 
fore, the work must be started by inject- 
ing into it every possible element of 
spontaneity and initiative. The old idea 
of teaching literature in high school by 
required reading of the classics must go. 
I believe that the place for the study of 
the classics should be in the upper di- 
vision of our colleges, not in our high 
schools, and even there the methods 
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adopted should be somewhat similar to 
the ones that I am about to describe., 
After circularizing various educational 
institutions, librarians and literary: critics 
in different parts of the country, in an 
effort to get criticism or suggestions on 
our tentative plans and information as to 
any similar projects that might have been 
started elsewhere, we finally decided to 
offer a course during the second semester 
of this last college year to be known as 
“Recreational reading.” The class was 
to meet twice a week and certain outside 
work was to be required in the writing 
of “appreciation notes,” which made a 
total of work sufficient for the granting 
of one semester unit of credit toward 
graduation. Believing that comfortable 
homelike surroundings were an essential 
feature of such a course, we decided to 
have the class meet in the Social Unit, a 
suite of rooms ordinarily reserved for 
special occasions and located directly 
across the corridor from the library. 
The rooms are furnished with uphol- 
stered rocking-chairs, arm-chairs and 
divans, and a big fire-place at one end 
of the room adds cheerfulness to the en- 
vironment. In our Humboldt climate, 
all that is necessary to enjoy the fire- 
place, summer or winter, is to shut off 
the heat and open the windows for a few 
hours before the class meets. TI offer no 
apology for deliberately creating condi- 
tions necessary to the enjoyment of the 
fire-place. To my mind nothing adds 
any more to the sociability and genial 
homelike atmosphere of any surround- 
ings than a fire in an open fire-place. We 
limited our registration to 25 students on 
account of the limited amount of com- 
fortable furniture available. Altho our 
total enrollment of regular students for 
the second semester was not very much 
above 200, we had to turn away several 
applicants. - Approximately 100 books 
were carefully selected for the experi- 
ment, about half fiction and half non- 
fiction, mostly by well-known modern 
writers. Most of the books selected 
came from two A. L. A. lists, Books for 
the modern home and 100 Worth-while 
books and from the list prepared by the 
literature committee of the General Fed- 





















































eration of women’s clubs entitled Family 
library of 200 books, published in the 
Publishers’ Weekly of November 21, 
1925. Various local factors entered into 
the book selection and these factors 
would have to be discounted, were the 
list to be used for a similar course else- 
where. For instance, a good many books 
by California authors or with California 
settings were included on the ground of 
literary patriotism. A good many his- 
torical novels were included with the idea 
of giving history to the students in this 
diluted form, and these were selected 
with reference to particular epochs of 
history or different national movements, 
as well as to the authors. Practically all 
the books used were bought new on pur- 
pose for the course and no ownership 
marks of any kind were put on them. It 
was our idea to teach the love of books 
from the standpoint of physical appear- 
ance and the sense of possession as well 
as of literary value. One can’t learn 
to love a dirty dog-eared library book 
with call number on the back, book 
pocket and date-due slip in the front 
covers and library ownership marks 
scattered thruout the book. In selecting 
the books of certain authors, then, we 
selected in so far as possible those books 
that were not already on the shelves in 
order to avoid the expense of duplication. 
We did not however, limit the students 
to the books that were bought primarily 
for the course. They were allowed to 
read any library books, provided that 
they secured permission from the in- 
_ structor in advance, but the lure of the 
new books was so great that very few of 
them took advantage of this permission. 
The books were wheeled into the room 
on a library truck every day and placed 
in the center of the room where the 
students could browse among them to 
their heart’s content. 

At the beginning of the period, I spent 
from 10 to 15 minutes talking informally 
about some book or author or subject 
represented by several books. I made 
this talk informative and suggestive 
rather than dogmatic. In order to stim- 
ulate a greater personal interest in the 
books read, I wrote to all living authors 
whose books were included in the course 
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asking for letters to be read to the class. 
About half of them responded and many 
of the letters were extremely interesting. 
One of the most fascinating of all was 
from Helen Douglas Adam, a 12-year- 
old Scotch poetess. This letter was 
printed in the February number of 
Lrpraries. Nathalia Crane also re- 
sponded and the two letters and a few 
selections from their poems furnished 
one of the most enthusiastically received 
of all the preliminary talks. Peter B. 
Kyne sent a long humorous letter de- 
scribing his trials and tribulations in 
writing The Valley of the giants, an ac- 
count almost as interesting as one of his 
stories. Many other letters could be 
cited that gave the students a feeling of 
being to a certain extent personally ac- 
quainted with the authors. 

My original idea in planning the course 
was to devote part of this prelimi- 
nary period to a discussion on the part 
of the students of the various books read, 
but this plan was abandoned for two 
reasons, lack of time and lack of com- 
mon acquaintance with any number of 
books. It isn’t especially interesting or 
enlightening to listen to a discussion of 
books that one hasn’t read. At the be- 
ginning of the course, I asked the stu- 
dents to indicate on the mimeographed 
sheet those books that they had already 
read or seen in the screen version. The 
greatest number of people who had read 
any book was 11 and that was The 
Crisis, which I later learned had been re- 
quired in certain high-school courses. No 
more than five students had read any 
other book, and during the course the 
greatest number of students who read 
any one book was seven, so that in any 
class discussion the other 18 would have 
been silent spectators. Or would they 
have been silent? Very likely not! They 
were, however, very silent during the re- 
maining 35 or 40 minutes of the period. 
They usually selected their books at the 
beginning of the hour and as soon as my 
preliminary talk was finished, they be- 
came completely absorbed in them for 
the remainder of the period. 

We had originally intended to grade 
the students on a five-point system, as in 
all the other college classes, but so many 
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suggestions came to us that grading 
would be out of character with the idea 
of reading for pleasure that we finally 
decided to mark them only as “passing” 
or “failing.” As a basis for decision in 
this matter, they were required to turn 
in “appreciation notes” for each book 
read. They were also required to read 
at least as many non-fiction books as fic- 
tion. The instructions issued to the class 
on this subject read as follows: “Ap- 
preciation notes must be written for each 
book read. These may be very informal, 
much after the manner of a personal 
letter to a friend. Suggestions as to con- 
tents of the notes may be found in list 
of suggestions distributed to the class. 
From 300 to 400 words is suggested as 
a suitable length for each appreciation 
note. These notes must be written out- 
side of class, tho memoranda as an aid 
in writing notes may be made in class. 
Students are graded as “passing” or 
“failing,” according to the evidence as to 
whether they have done a_ sufficient 
amount of reading and have done con- 
structive thinking on their reading.” 

In talking to the class, I constantly em- 
phasized the idea that I wanted the re- 
sults of their own original thinking on the 
books read. I wanted them to prove to 
me that they had not been merely sitting 
in an easy chair holding a book in front 
of their faces but that they had been 
thinking in a constructive way about the 
book in question. The notes that were 
turned in proved entirely sufficient for 
the forming of judgment on that point. 
Two students failed to pass the course 
on the evidence of these notes and one 
other was given a condition. 

Naturally the questions that I have 
been asking myself since the course was 
finished are, Has the course been a suc- 
cess? and, How can it be improved in 
the future? If the success of the course 
can be measured by its effect in the for- 
mation of right reading habits, and if 
it is true that habits are formed by the 
constant repetition of any given set of 
actions with continuing interest and en- 
thusiasm, then it can certainly be said 
that the course was a success. En- 
thusiasm on the part of the students con- 
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tinued unabated to the end. Many of 
them came early and stayed late and al- 
tho no reading was required outside of 
class, the students took home with them 
an average of 12 books each time the 
class met. Since the average daily at- 
tendance of the class was 19, this meant 
that nearly two-thirds of the class did 
unrequired outside reading thruout the 
semester. I feel sure that no college lit- 
erature class in the country can claim 
such a record as that. 

The text-books in silent reading tell 
us that there are three main factors in- 
volved, speed, comprehension and reten- 
tion. I took occasion to measure the 
first of these three, speed, at the end of 
the first six weeks and at the end of the 
course. The average speed of the class 
at the first test was 60 pages per hour, 
at the second 67, an increase of 11 per 
cent. If this increase in speed was ac- 
complished with no decrease in the other 
factors, then certainly the students are 
now better readers than they were before. 
There was, of course, no way of measur- 
ing any increase in the other factors, but 
according to the best of my judgment 
there was at least no decrease. The stu- 
dents read during the course an average 
of 10 books each, slightly more non- 
fiction than fiction. 

Regardless of the effect of the course 
in establishing or improving reading 
habits, it undoubtedly placed some of the 
students in contact with certain books or 
authors that will have a great influence 
on their mental lives. This is one of the 
rewards of unlimited browsing. In my 
own case, it was not until I had been 
out of college four or five years that I 
discovered the author whose influence I 
now value most highly. If I had had an 
opportunity to join a Recreational read- 
ing class in college, I might have discov- 
ered him much sooner. Most college 
students feel that to read books not re- 
quired in their courses is more or less of 
a waste of time. When they do so, it 
is usually in a devil-may-care spirit of 
self-indulgence. And yet every educa- 
tor who commented on our preliminary 
prospectus agreed that general reading 
of a miscellaneous character has genuine 
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educational value. Why is it that col- 
leges haven’t offered credit for it before? 

I asked the students to hand in with 
their final note-books a statement of their 
opinion of the course, together with sug- 
gestions for improving it. A few ex- 
cerpts follow. “I enjoyed my course in 
Recreational reading very much and 
think it has done a great deal for me, 
because I never liked to sit down and 
read a book. I could not get much out 
of them. Now when I see a book that 
looks interesting to me, I like to look 
it over and read it from cover to cover. 
The course opens up new fields of life 
and broadens one’s vocabulary a great 
deal.” “I found the course in Recrea- 
tional reading to be one of the most im- 
portant and interesting courses I have 
taken, because I had never had the habit 
of reading, and by taking the course I 
have become curious and interested in 
reading. I think it is one of the best 
ways to broaden one’s mind and increase 
one’s vocabulary. It brings one in con- 
tact with many different types of char- 
acters and countries which one probably 
knew very little about before.” “I have 
enjoyed this course because it has taught 
me to appreciate more than the enter- 
taining value of books. The brief re- 
views of the authors which you have 
given us make their books more appeal- 
ing, as we can understand the difficulties 
and the successes which have helped 
them to write. I am going out to teach 
next year and fully intend to keep on 
with my reading. I will’ probably be in 
a rural district and my reading will keep 
me from being lonesome.” “T enjoyed 
this course more than any other this year 
and I believe I received as much benefit 
from the books I read as in any other 
course. The knoweldge was from many 
books on many subjects. At least I read 
some of the books which everyone is 
talking about and I'll know now what 
they are discussing.” “Before taking 
the course in Recreational reading I thot 
I had a feeling of ‘unfinished reading,’ 
but now I know that I have.” This is 
the same idea that was expressed by Mr 
Joy Morgan, editor of the N. E. A. 
Journal, when he wrote, “Such a course 
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should leave students with a challenging 
program of unfinished reading.” 

The most frequent suggestion for im- 
provement that came from the students 
was that oral reports be substituted for 
the appreciation notes. I am giving this 
serious consideration. The principal ob- 
jections to it are lack of time in the 
classroom and the fact that if the plot 
of a story were exposed in advance, 
much of the interest in reading the story 
would be destroyed. To answer the first 
objection, the class would probably have 
to meet three times a week instead of 
two and this would tend to keep down 
the enrollment. I am also considering 
the establishment of a similar class with- 
out college credit, attendance at which 
would be voluntary, with no required 
work. The measure of the success of 
such a class would have to be determined 
largely by the average daily attendance. 

My own experience in the course has 
been confirmed by that of Miss Grace 
M. Petersen, librarian of the State 
teachers’ college of Peru, Nebraska. 
Miss Petersen has given a similar course 
this semester, and altho her working con- 
ditions were much less propitious than 
mine, she writes: “We feel that the 
course has been a success—more of a 
one than we dared hope for. The class 
has been one of joy. It has been so 
quiet that you could hear a pin drop. 
The first day I told them that we were 
there for reading and not visiting, and 
they were to remain outside of the room 
until they had their social hour com- 
pleted. The result has been that many 
have come 15 and 20 minutes early. They 
take up their books and lose themselves 
until roll call and my little talk. Then 
they go back to their reading, and they 
do not get at all restless for the hour 
to close. I am very much surprised— 
especially since the warm weather has 
come. . . . Unfortunately, this year we 
were unable to start in with a collection 
of new books, and we do not have a finely 
furnished room. We have a basement 
room in the library, with arm chairs, and 
the only sunshine we get is from our 
smiles. However, the students appear to 
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like it and there seems to be a certain 
need that is being filled by the course.” 

In conclusion, may I take a look into 
the future for a hundred years and pre- 
sent for your contemplation a Utopian 
picture. We know not what kind of 
educational institution there may be in 
the land at that time. Many educators 
who have studied the problem carefully 
say that the American college, as it 
exists today, is doomed. On all sides we 
hear the indictment that in the majority 
of cases it merely succeeds in placing a 
certain social stamp on its graduates. We 
are sure, however, that the printing 
presses will continue to work, and that 
consequently libraries, the repositories of 
human knowledge as expressed in print, 
will continue to grow in influence and 
power. In form, they may change. Can 
we imagine a library-university of the 
future (not a university libraty) devoted 
to the study of the humanities? (The 
professional schools are bound to con- 
tinue in more and more specialized 
form.) In this library-university—which 
will have a less unwieldy name—all the 
instructors will be trained in library work 
as well as specialists in some particular 
field of the humanities. The students 
will be brought in contact with large col- 
lections of the best literature in each 
field, not in library stack-rooms but in 
some such pleasurable surroundings as 
I have described in this paper. The space 
problem will be solved by the elimination 
of class-rooms. Instructors and _ stu- 
dents will then joyously adventure to- 
gether thru the maze of interesting, com- 
prehensive and pithy books on the vari- 
ous subjects that wise men, successors 
to J. Arthur Thomson, H. G. Wells, 
Hendrik Van Loon, Edwin E. Slosson 
and their co-workers, will have learned 
to write by that time. The great ad- 
vances in the art of silent reading—speed, 
comprehension and retention—will make 
the large libraries of that time appear 
no larger than mere class-room collec- 
tions of today. Students will enjoy their 
studying, recreational reading will sup- 
plant “boning up” for exams, the movies 
will go out of business except for edu- 
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cational purposes, even dancing will be- 


- come more aesthetic and intellectual, and 


the historians of the twenty-first century 
will look back with well-placed scorn on 
the shallow-minded days of the early 
twentieth century when football games 
and petting parties were considered the 
most important elements of a college edu- 
cation. 





Browsing Plan at University of 
British Columbia 

An interesting sheet is that sent out by 
the library of the University of British 
Columbia to secure information as to pro- 
cedure in similar institutions in regard 
to browsing rooms. Some of the points 
covered are: Privileges, staff, size, char- 
acter of collection, records of use, atti- 
tude of faculty, results, cost. 

The University of British Columbia is 
one of the youngest in America, having 
just completed its eleventh year. The 
book collection numbers 60,000v. _ It 
moved into a beautiful new library build- 
ing within the year and has a location 
unequaled. for beauty and position. 





American Education Week 
The week of November 7-13 has been 
set aside by the N. E. A. as American 
Education Week. A program has been 
arranged which, it is suggested, be fol- 
lowed by any organization or group that 
will codperate in calling attention to the 
importance of Education Week which 
has become a permanent institution. 
Inquiries addressed to the Journal of 
the National Education Association will 
be answered promptly with suggestions 
and programs for the observance of the 
week. 


Sunday—For God and country; Monday 
—Constitutional rights; Tuesday—Patriot- 
ism; Wednesday—Equal opportunity; Thurs- 
day—Armistice; Friday—Know your school; 
Saturday—Community day. 





One whole-time worker acc>mplishes 
more than two part-time workers who 
must catch up each other’s threads and 
go over each other’s traces. A break in 
continuity means a real loss in efficiency. 
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Education on Wheels 

The Department of Education in the 
Province of Ontario has what is known 
as Railway school cars to serve the lo- 
calities too thinly settled to justify build- 
ings. There-are, also, many groups de- 
veloping New Ontario that do not rep- 
resent permanent communities but which 
change their places of abode following 
pioneer developments of railroads, etc. 

These cars are equipped with furni- 
ture and fitted with all things needful 
for the school. In addition, the minister 
of education has provided two public 
libraries fitted with books and equipment 
which occupy space in the classroom cars. 
The teachers serve as librarians. The 
cars, one on the C. P. R. and one on the 
C. N. R., will stop for classes at seven 
selected places in an approximate dis- 
tance of 120 miles. At each place, the 
children will enter the car for daily in- 
struction and then receive assigned home 
work to keep them employed till the cars 
make their next visit. The cars pass 
over their respective routes about once 
in five weeks. 

The public library features are of 
special interest. The bookcases are fin- 
ished to match the hard wood trimming 
in the cars. The books are new and in 
fine editions. Each library is made up of 
reference books, works on subjects of 
general interest, and standard fiction with 
Canadian authors predominating. Adult 
books form less than a third of the col- 
lection. There is an especially fine col- 
lection of books for older boys and girls, 
consisting of the best type of stories and 
books which represent subjects in which 
young people have a natural interest. 
The books are in easy English and the 
type, illustrations and style adapted for 
the purpose of making a favorable im- 
pression as an introduction to the world 
of books. 

The libraries were arranged and se- 
lected by Mr W. O. Carson, inspector of 
libraries in Ontario. Mr Carson is a 
member of the A. L. A. commission on 
library and adult education and naturally 
he has stressed the adult education possi- 
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bilities of library service. The teachers 
are in active sympathy and it is hoped 
that later, evening instruction, special ad- 
vice, special loans of books ‘may be pro- 
vided for those who wish to follow 
special courses of study. 





Educational Machinery 


Six billions of dollars is invested in 
facilities for formal education in Amer- 
ica. The study of statistics shows the 
following results among an average 
group of 100 children of school age: 36 
are not attending school at all; 54 are 
attending public elementary school; 7 are 
attending public high school; only 2 en- 
ter college or university. Public school 
education open to the people reaches 64 
per cent of the youth. Of this, the 
average consumed seven and a half years. 
College and university education reaches 
only two per cent. 

Other agencies are books, newspapers, 
magazines, moving pictures and the ra- 
dio. Moving pictures and the radio are 
largely recreational rather than educa- 
tional. Magazines and newspapers are 
of value chiefly to those who are already 
traveling the path of education. Books 
remain the greatest agency for education. 
But the magnitude and importance of the 
work requires the codperation of all 
other agencies for its achievement. 

There are 6800 American libraries at 
the disposal of all other agencies engaged 
in furthering education. With all the 
factors in the problem known and under- 
stood, it will be seen that the codperation 
of every organization and right-minded 
individual is required to produce the re- 
sult of a broad, independent intelligence 
from these efforts.—Selected. 





The new edition of the A. L. A. 
Catalog, which is to be issued as part 
of the fiftieth anniversary celebration, 
contains more than 30 books on the sub- 
ject of child study from the scientific 
viewpoint. Neither the 1904 Catalog nor 
that of 1911 had any books on this sub- 
ject. The 1921 Catalog had but one. 
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Children’s Book Week, 1926 

November 7-13, 1926, has been desig- 
nated as Children’s Book Week. Last 
year 5000 cities observed the occasion 
and 20 various organizations participated 
in making the week both pleasurable and 
effective. 

Representatives of these organizations 
have outlined plans for interesting their 
organizations and inducing them to in- 
clude programs on children’s reading in 
their plans for November. Plans for in- 
teresting newspapers, for special exhi- 
bitions and talks on reading and for 
showing book films at the motion picture 
theaters, etc., have been made. Full in- 
formation on all these, together with 
posters and suggestions, will be cheerful- 
ly answered and sent on request to the 
National Association of Book Publishers, 
New York City. 

The late Stuart P. Sherman said of 
Book Week : 

We think all intelligent people must re- 
gard Children’s Book Week as_ good 
Christians regard a_ specified Week of 
Prayer—not as a chance to get a year’s 
duty off one’s hands in a week, but as a 
sort of model or ideal of what every week 
in the year should be. 





Two articles, accompanied by classi- 
fied lists, by H. A. Webb, of Geo. Pea- 
body college for teachers, which had 
previously appeared in Peabody Journal 
of Education, have been issued as bound 
pamphlets. The one, The High-school 
science library, gives some sound defini- 
tions of what a high-school science li- 
brary should and should not be; gives 
sources of the material included, a 
list of publishers, and a well-rounded 
list of titles, authors and publishers cov- 
ering nearly a hundred pages. The other 
is mostly made up of what is called 
High-school science library for 1925. No 
dates are given after the volume entries. 





_ A high-school librarian, on receiv- 
ing from the principal a request for 
suggestions as to shortening the 
course of the school, replied that she 
thot bookkeeping might be. omit- 
ted as the students knew too much 
about it already. 


News from the Field 
East 
Ruth M. E. Hennig, Simmons ’20, has 
been appointed reference librarian of the 
Radcliffe College library. 


Ruth Hutchins, Simmons ’22, has just 
become librarian of the Northfield Semi- 
nary library, East Northfield, Mass. 


Frances Pope, Simmons ’24, has been 
appointed chief cataloger at the Silas 
Bronson library, Waterbury, Conn. 


Winifred St. John, Simmons ’20, is to 
do a special piece of work at Ginn and 
Company’s for the coming year. 


H. Marguerite Starbird, Simmons ’24, 
is in charge of the reference, reading 
room, and delivery desk at the Connecti- 
cut College library, New London. 


Anna Mildred Cass, Simmons ’24, was 
married, June 26, to Alden T. Cottrell. 
They are to live at Cornwall Bridge, 
Connecticut. 


Eleanor Akin, Pratt ’26, has taken a 
position in the Educational unit of the 
catalog department at the Harvard 
University library. 


Harriet E. Bosworth, Simmons ’18, 
was married to E. Alfred Davies, May 
29. Their home address is 19 Ricker 
Road, Newton, Mass. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
records: Number of books on shelves, 
119,001; population, 42,681; per cent 
of registered borrowers, 29.8; number 
of volumes lent for home use, 325,167; 
appropriation, $65,946; salaries, $39,- 
223; books, $9,611. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, records 
a decrease of 5858v. in circulation. A 
gain is expected, however, because of the 
recently enlarged open shelf privileges. 
Books on shelves, 68,826; circulation, 
92,042v., or 2v. per capita; population, 
43,609; registered borrowers, 6645; re- 
ceipts, $15,460; expenditures, $15,341. 


At the 1926 commencement of Har- 
vard university, Charles F. D. Belden, 
president of the American Library Asso- 
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ciation, 1926, and director of the Boston 
public library, received an honorary de- 
gree of M.A. in recognition of his serv- 
ices “as a librarian who has ably di- 
rected the Boston public library both for 
the advancement of learning and the ben- 
efit of the people.” 


The 1925 report of the Public library, 
Somerville, Massachusetts, stresses the 
need for a greater appropriation for book 
purchases, pointing out that while the 
price of books has increased 50 per cent 
since 1914, the library’s appropriation has 
only increased 16 per cent. The lack of 
adequate funds for book purchase caused 
a decrease of 9952v. in the circulation. 
Statistics; circulation, 461,025v.; total 
number of volumes, 119,979; registered 
borrowers, 16,968. 


The report of the New Britain li- 
brary, New Britain, Connecticut, sets out 
the handicaps which it suffers from lack 
of facilities. One branch library was 
closed during the year. Total number of 
books issued was 266,502; number of 
books purchased was reduced ‘because 
of reduced book fund. Especially good 
work was done in the boys’ and girls’ 
room and in the visit of the children’s 
librarian to the schools. The work with 
the schools had to be curtailed with that 
of other departments. The report men- 
tions that despite the lack of equipment, 
illness and changes, the staff has given 
faithful, painstaking service. 

Central Atlantic 

Ethel Wigmore, Simmons 716, has been 
appointed reference librarian of the Na- 
tional Health Council, New York City. 


Evelyn Mable Wallis, Simmons ’19, 
was married, September 8, to Ralph M. 
Hornlein, at Olean, New York. 

Marjorie Taylor, Simmons ’24, has 
been made assistant in the School of 
Commerce library, New York university. 

Dorothy Hyde, Simmons ’24, has a 
position in the children’s department of 
the New York public library. 

Mary E. Robbins will become head of 
the reference department of the Public 
library, Utica, New York, October 1. 
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May Lilly, Drexel ’24, and Western 
Reserve ’25, has returned to the Free li- 
brary of Philadelphia as children’s li- 
brarian. Cynthia Griffin, Simmons ’26, 
has been appointed assistant in the chil- 
dren’s room. 


Annie C. Huestis, Pratt ’26, has ac- 
cepted the position of assistant in Cen- 
tral circulation of the New York public 
library. 

Jane Blatchley, Pratt ’22, assistant- 
librarian of the Public library, Madi- 
son, N. J., was married, June 30, to 
Reverend Chester A. Simmons. 


Anne C. Browne, Pratt ’25, assistant- 
cataloger at the University of North 
Carolina, has been made librarian of the 
oe normal school at Upper Montclair, 

“g % 

Jane Irene Baumler, Simmons ’17, was 
married to Lester Thorp Fay, September 
1, at Clinton, New York. They will 
live at 76 Avondale Park, Rochester, 
New York. 


Ruth S. Hull, Pratt ’25, librarian of 
the Department of public instruction 
at Harrisburg, has taken the position 
of librarian of the William Penn high 
school in the same city. 


Florence E. Merville, Pratt ’20, re- 
signed the librarianship of the State 
normal school at Upper Montclair, 
N. J., to accept the position of librarian 
of the West Side high school, Newark. 


Marjorie H. Winn, Pratt 95, for many 
years librarian of the High Bridge 
branch of the New York public library, 
has been made librarian of the Curtis 
institute of music in Philadelphia. 


Louise G. Hinsdale has resigned as 
librarian of the Public library, East 
Orange, N. J., in order to travel. Her 
position has been filled by Adeline T. 
Davidson, at one time assistant-librarian 
in East Orange and for several years 
librarian of the Public library, Duluth, 
Minnesota. 

Dorothy M. Haight, Pratt ’23, form- 
erly assistant-cataloger in the Pratt In- 
stitute free library, was married, July 
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31, to Roy W. Parsons. Mrs Parsons 
has taken the position of cataloger at 
the Henry L. Doherty Company in 
New York. 


The report of the James V. Brown li- 
brary, Williamsport, Pa., records: Cir- 
culation, 32,428 v.; books on the shelves, 
39,667; income, $18,323; expenditures, 
$17,633; population, 43,000; per capita 
“9 apa 3.lv.; per capita expenditure, 

41. 

Thru the death of David A. Howe, 
president of the library board, the li- 
brary received a gift of $50,000 to be 
used for additions to the building. This 
library is handicapped by insufficient 
floor space. 


Miss Winifred Fehrenkamp, librarian 
of Lawrence college, Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, since 1924, has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Avery Architectural li- 
brary, Columbia university. Miss Fehr- 
enkamp has made a special study of 
architecture and has studied both here 
and abroad. 

The Avery Architectural library, a re- 
search and reference library of archi- 
tecture and the allied arts, has about 
28,000 v., probably the largest collection 
in this field. 


On September 23, the Buffalo public 
library held a reception in honor of 
Mrs H. L. Elmendorf, who after 20 
years’ service has retired as vice- 
librarian of that library. Welcome was 
also extended to Mr and Mrs Lloyd 
W. Josselyn who have recently gone 
to Buffalo. Mr Josselyn, formerly li- 
brarian of the Public library, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, has been appointed to 
succeed Mrs Elmendorf on the Buffalo 
public library staff. 


The twenty-third annual report of the 
Free public library, East Orange, N. J., 
reviews the growth of the library show- 
ing an increase of 181.3 per cent in pop- 
ulation since 1900 and an increase of 
240.3 per cent in circulation since 1903 
(when the library opened). It also 
shows: Number of books on shelves, 
75,183 ; volumes lent for home use, 331,- 
686, 5.48v. per capita; active borrowers, 
17,516, 29 per cent of the population 


served; receipts and expenditures, 


, 


The outstanding note-in the seven- 
teenth annual report of the Free public 
library, Elizabeth, N. J., is the need for 
greater funds, a need made more urgent 
by an increase in circulation of 18,8/76v. 
this past year. Not only is the library 
too small but the staff of trained li- 
brarians is inadequate and books are 
needed to replace the old soiled volumes 
which still circulate, the report states. 
In spite of these handicaps, the library 
repaired in its own workroom over 15,- 


The report also records: Total num- 
ber of volumes, 91,909; total circulation, 
394,675v.; receipts, $54,507; expendi- 
tures, $54,507, of which $31,000 was for 
salaries and $10,000 for books. 

Central 

Mrs Marcia Herridge Lopeman, Sim- 
mons ’23, has joined the staff of the 
Cincinnati public library. 


Alice Stevens, Simmons ’22, has ac- 
cepted the position of librarian of the 
public schools, Wilmette, Illinois. 


Irma Snyder, Simmons ’17, has re- 
turned to the University of Cincinnati 
to become librarian of the school of ap- 
plied arts. 


Mrs Anna Skabo, N.Y.S. ’23-’24, has 
been appointed assistant-librarian at 
Carleton college, Northfield, Minne- 


. sota. 


Harriett J. Bell, for some time in the 
library, Davenport, Iowa, has been ap- 
pointed director of branch libraries in 
the Public library, Moline, Illinois. 


Martha Bell, Simmons ’23, has ac- . 
cepted the position of head of the loan 
department of the College of Wooster 
library, Wooster, Ohio. 


Grace L. Giffin, N. Y. S., ’24-’25, has 
resigned at Wesleyan University li- 
brary and accepted a position as cata- 
loger at Ohio State University library, 
Columbus. 


C. W. Sumner, for the past nine 
years librarian of Public library, Sioux 
City, Iowa, has been appointed li- 
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brarian at Youngstown, Ohio, suc- 
eeeding Joseph L. Wheeler. 


John A. Lapp of Chicago, well-known 
author in educational circles and at one 
time legislative reference librarian of 
Indiana, was recently elected president of 
the National conference of social work. 


Mr Johnson Brigham, State librarian 
of Iowa, has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence which in company with his 
wife, he will spend in travel. They will 
spend some time in Hankow, China, the 
home of their daughter, Mrs Ida B. 
Storms. Mrs Storms was formerly a 
student in Western Reserve library 
school and was in library work in Iowa 
for several years. 


The Public library, Gary, Indiana, re- 
ports several changes on its staff. Clara 
Campbell, Pittsburg ’16, is taking a leave 
of absence to study, and Sybil Schuette, 
Wisconsin ’15, has:returned to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. New members of 


the staff are: Ethel Else, Wisconsin ’15; 
Margaret T. Grant, Western Reserve 


’23; Theodore Haman, Wisconsin ’26; 
Ruth Hayward, Wisconsin ’26, and Clara 
Rolfs. 


The following changes have occurred 
in the Public library, Youngstown, Ohio: 

Susan E. Black, Drexel 12, librarian 
at Tacony branch, Philadelphia, has be- 
come head of the loan department. 

J. L. Wiley, formerly librarian for the 
Solway Process Company, Syracuse, 
New York, has become technical li- 
brarian. 

Anna M. Tarr, N. Y. S. L.-’10, has re- 
signed as assistant-librarian to become li- 
brarian at Lawrence college, Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 


The thirty-ninth and fortieth annual 
reports of the Lincoln library, Spring- 
field, Illinois, have been issued together 
in a very readable pamphlet. The 1925- 
1926 statistics are: Books in library, 91,- 
752; borrowers registered, 21,005; circu- 
lation, 359,393 v.; receipts, $62,393; ex- 
penditures, $42,767 of which $15,754 was 
for salaries and $8,382 for books. 


According to the report of the Gilbert 
M. Simmons library, Kenosha, Wiscon- 
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sin, 1925 was an eventful year for the 
library, including the celebration of 
its twenty-fifth anniversary, the open- 
ing of a new branch and the win- 
ning of first place in the Better cities con- 
test. In a population of 51,000 and with 
54,687v. in the library, the circulation 
was 319,905v. or 6.2v. per capita. The 
receipts totaled $93,793, of which $46,- 
216 was expended—$.90 per capita. 


William H. Carlson, N. Y. S., ’25-26, 
has been appointed supervisor of de- 
partment libraries at the State uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


Gladys T. Jones, N. Y. S., ’26, has 
been appointed librarian of Cedar 
Crest college for women, at Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 


Pierce Butler, Ph.D., curator of the 
John M. Wing foundation of the New- 
berry library, and Ruth Lapham, librar- 
ian of Hillsdale college, Hillsdale, Michi- 
gan, were married June 29. 


Ralph Munn, N. Y. S., ’21, has re- 
signed as assistant-librarian of the 
Public library, Seattle, Wash., to be- 
come librarian of the Public library, 
Flint, Michigan. 

The report of the Public library, 
Sioux City, Iowa, records a year of 
progress with much work waiting to 
be done, prefaced by a petition for an 
increase in the library tax for mainten- 
ance, the increase in work making 
this absolutely necessary if the stand- 
ard is to be kept up. Circulation 
reached 384,835v., the highest point in 
the history of the library ; books on the 
shelves, 77,151. The hospital service 
showed a gain of 10,377 books over the 
previous years and 13 institutions are 
now being served. 


Agnes F. P. Greer, Pratt ’08, form- 
erly in charge of the training class of 
the Kansas City public library, has 
been appointed director of the training 
class in the Chicago public library. 

Janet E. Hileman, Pratt 15, librarian 
of the Harding junior high school, 
Lakewood, Ohio, was married, June 21, 
to Paul W. Wemple. 
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Ina Rankin, Pratt ’09, record clerk in 
the Board of Education at Detroit, 
Mich., has become secretary of the Bu- 
reau of government of the department 
of political science at the University of 
Michigan. 


Mrs Frances Clarke Sayers of Chi- 
cago, well known for her work in the 
development in books for children, has 
prepared a course of lectures on chil- 
dren’s books and reading which she is 
ready to offer to libraries, reading groups, 
women’s clubs, etc. Mrs Sayers’ experi- 
ence as a children’s librarian in New 
York City and later as librarian of the 
Teachers’ training school, University of 
California, followed by her valuable 
services as the head of the children’s de- 
partment, Chicago Book Store, gives her 
a fine equipment for this work. 


When George M. Pullman built for the 
employees of the Pullman Company a 
model city in the 80’s, among the impor- 
tant things organized was a public li- 
brary. After Mr Pullman’s death, the 
library was supported by the Pullman es- 
tate. Lately, however, both interest and 
means have decreased so that the library 
has experienced hard times. 

The town of Pullman, a few years ago, 
became a part of Chicago and its pres- 
ent library needs have been brought to 


the attention of the Chicago library 


board with gratifying results. The Pull- 
man technical school has presented a part 
of their campus, 100 feet square, to the 
Chicago public library to erect on it a 
building to be known as the George M. 
Pullman branch of the Chicago library. 


Louis J. Bailey, formerly librarian of 
the Public library, Gary, Indiana, later 
in charge of the library interests of Flint, 
Michigan, has been appointed director of 
the Indiana: Library and Historical de- 
partment. Mr. Bailey has scores of 
friends in Indiana and the superior 
quality of his work will doubtless insure 
him many more among the new people 
with whom he will come in contact in 
his work. 

_The spirit of economy has touched the 
administration of affairs in Indiana and 
the very interesting work with schools 
which has been carried on there for sev- 
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eral years under Miss Della F. Northey 
has been discontinued. 


The fifty-second annual report of the 
Public library, Galesburg, Illinois, states 
that the library has received two gifts— 
one a collection of 4000 reference books 
and the other a sum of $400 for the pur- 
chase of books on music. The report 
records: Number of books used, 263,417, 
7.5v. per capita, the largest in the history 
of the library; books in library, 66,070; 
population, 23,834; receipts, $26,259; 
disbursements, $23,622, of which $3206 
was for books and $10,483 for salaries. 

A recent very generous bequest to the 
library made by a reader who had 
frequented the library years ago, was ex- 
plained by his executor as follows: 

Mr Siler was a Civil war veteran. He be- 
lieved true patriotism consists of one thing 
—being of service to others. In this con- 
nection, he believed that your library in its 
excellent service is performing a highly pa- 
triotic duty. 

The annual report of Oberlin col- 
lege, Ohio, records: Books on shelves, 
484,820. Of these, 36,729 were added 
in the year. The technical work of 
the library is much delayed, particu- 
larly that of the cataloging depart- 
ment, by revision of records already 
installed. Cataloging for outside col- 
leges has also consumed much time, 
as has the library’s contribution to the 
Union list of periodicals. The card 
catalog at present contains 866,000 
cards. The need for additional stacks 
was met at the time by shifting other 
departments, but the relief is only 
temporary. 

A gift of $50,000 was received from 
the Carnegie Corporation with the 
understanding that it was to be de- 
voted to new work, and the faculty 
has appropriated the income from it, 
$2,500, for new books. A larger force 
of workers is needed and more space 
for new books. 


The report of the Public library, 
Royal Oak, Michigan, Elizabeth V. 
Briggs, librarian, rejoices over the suc- 
cess in the use of its deposits of books in 
the schools situated at a distance from 
the library. Township service on the 
fee plan was adopted. Present space in 














the library is inadequate and reaching a 
serious point. This is true in every de- 
partment. A rental collection brought in 
$193. After paying expenses, a balance 
of $48 was left. 

Number of books on shelves, 13,051; 
books added in the year, 3098; circula- 
tion, 106,267v.; readers’ cards, 5513. 


South 
Mrs Pearl Travis, librarian of State 
Teacher’s college, Hattiesburg, Miss., 
since 1912, died August 14. 


Helen Hough, Simmons ’21, has be- 
come librarian of the State normal school 
at Frostburg, Maryland. 


Lena Pool, Simmons ’24, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Margaret Rupp, Simmons ’24, was 
married on June 26 to Sidney Wright 
Harvey at Frederick, Maryland. 


The report of the Public library, Tam- 
pa, Florida, records: Books on shelves, 
34,517; circulation, 235,061, 3v. per cap- 
ita; agencies, 3 branches (1 colored), 6 
stations; receipts for the year, $42,806; 
expenditures — salaries, $20,057; jani- 
tors, $1,353; books, $10,231; periodicals, 
$672. 

By the will of Miss Grace Arents, the 
Public library of the city of Richmond, 
Va., is offered the Arents free library, 
with $100,000 endowment, as a branch of 
the Public library. 

The Arents free library was established 
in 1913 and has been supported entirely 
by Miss Arents. With a stock of about 
10,000 volumes, it has supplied a neigh- 
borhood to the extent of 30,000 to 40,- 
000 loans annually. 


The Public library, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, has received a gift of $50,000 to 
establish a department to be known as 
the Tutwiler collection of Southern his- 
tory and literature. The gift comes from 
the family of the late Major E. M. Tut- 
wiler, one of the pioneers of the com- 
munity. Another gift of $50,000, in 
memory of Governor Sims, came from 
his son. The interest, already amounting 
to $12,000, will be used for the purchase 
of technical and art books. 
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Grover C. Maclin, Pratt, is the head 
of the new technology department. 
Marion Potts, Wisconsin, has been made 
lending chief of both city and county. 
Mrs Mattie Bibb Edmondson, Atlanta, 
has become first assistant in the Jeffer- 
son county library department. 

Five assistants of the Birmingham li- 
brary who have taken library school 
courses during the past year have re- 
turned to their places: Sydney Adair, 
Julia Riser, Della Dryer, Mary Catherine 
Cooney, and Florence Kennedy. 


A report of the Public library, Green- 
field, S. C., notes the following progress 
in its first five years’ activity just com- 
pleted. It has grown from one small 
room to a three-story building and space 
is again becoming scant. The staff has 
grown from one to 11 full-time workers 
and four part-time—a high grade per- 
sonnel. The work has extended from 
one desk to seven divisions. The book 
collection has grown from 500v. to 31,- 
056v., and the circulation, from 34,477v. 
to 225,703v. 

The work extends to the whole county, 
variously scattered and of widely di- 
vergent elements. Deposit stations and 
sub-branches in small towns supplement 
work of the library. A truck five days 
a week brings direct service to the bor- 
rowers and a second truck carries books 
back and forth for deposit collections. 
An extensive picture collection has been 
made and a specialized textile department 
has been started. 

The city tax has been equaled by gen- 
erous financial gifts from public spirited 
citizens. Three points are set out as 
goal: Assured financial support derived 
from taxation for all work outside, as 
well as inside, the city; a school depart- 
ment serving both city and county; a li- 
brary building in a central location sav- 
ing money now spent on rent for books 
and service. 


The report of the Public library, 
Louisville, Kentucky, for the past year 
shows an increase in activity and results 
in every direction. Circulation reached 
1,320,310v. This does not include the 
reference work nor the large number 
of pictures taken out. Books on shelves, 
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275,892; average circulation per volume, 
4.78; card holders, 60,039—18.5 per cent 
of the population. Nearly 200,000 ques- 
tions were answered and 343 bibliogra- 
phies compiled. 


The library serves the city and Jeffer- 
son county thru 88 stations placed in 
convenient points. There are 85 centers 
for the circulation of books for home 
use for colared readers. This includes 
two branch buildings, 42 stations and 60 
class-rooms. There was an increase of 
11 centers in Jefferson county outside 
Louisville. 

The staff numbers 100 and there are 
16 janitors. Miss Cora M. Beatty who 
was given leave of absence last year to 
attend library school has returned and 
been put in full time charge of the train- 
ing class. 

The cost of maintenance was $164,- 
688. Of this, $30,267 was spent for 
books, and $101,493 for pay roll. 


The report of the St. Louis public li- 
brary, 1925-26 shows: the establish- 
ment of a reader’s advisory service; an 
extended and enriched curriculum of 
its library school; a widened scope of 
work with blind readers and an effurt 
to enlarge and improve all the various 
types of its public service. The library 
has nearly 700,000 volumes and 322,985. 
pamphlets; circulation for home use 
was 2,746,914v., the largest in the his- 
tory of the library. 

Quotations from the individual state- 
ments of department heads and branch 
librarians, give an indication of the 
activities of the library in the city of 
St. Louis in its 215 agencies. 

The library has regularly broad- 
casted a radio program during the year 
and is thoroly alive to the fact not 
always realized that it is only one of 
many agencies that are now engaged in 
the distribution of ideas. It has tried 


to codperate intelligently with these. 
Attached to the report is a history 
of the library during the last 50 years, 
compiled by Charles H. Compton, assist- 
ant librarian, in response to a request 
from the American Library Associa- 
tion. 


The account is accompanied by 
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photographs, charts and reproductions 
of early programs and notices; it shows 
the circulation has risen from 80,000 to 
nearly 3,000,000, the nuntber of mem- 
bers on its staff from 10 to 334, its 
registered borrowers from 6000 to 
145,000, and the volume on its shelves 
from 41,000 to 691,000. 


The Public library of Greensboro, N. 
C., has received from the widow of the 
late Dr C. Alphonso Smith of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, a valuable 
gift of a collection of interesting material 
relating to the late O. Henry, gathered 
by her husband thru many years. Greens- 
boro was the native home of W. S. Por- 
ter who won great fame as a writer of 
short stories under the name of O. 
Henry. 

In the collection is found several 
pieces of rare original manuscript, an 
autographed photograph, copies of let- 
ters from O. Henry to various persons, 
innumerable clippings, rare bits of char- 
acteristic and typical humor, and cor- 
respondence with members of his family. 

The Public library already has a very 
considerable amount of material relating 
to O. Henry given by various persons 
who felt that the Public library was the 
proper place for its preservation. Li- 
brary authorities hope that they may be 
able sometime to have in the building a 
special O. Henry alcove with the ma- 
terial they have placed therein and ac- 
companied by a bronze bust as a me- 
morial to O. Henry. 


West 

Anne M. Smith, Washington, ’26, as- 
sumed her duties as cataloger at the Car- 
negie public library, Boise, Idaho, Aug- 
ust 1. 

Constance Bouck, Simmons ’24, is to 
be an instructor in English at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

Maude W. Ellwood, Simmons ’25, has 
accepted the position of reference as- 
sistant of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College library, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Louise McNeal, Pratt ’23, assistant- 
librarian at the Kansas state library at 
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Topeka, has been made state librarian 
of Kansas. 


The report of the librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Muskogee, Oklahoma, re- 
cords a total circulation of 155,166v., 
the largest circulation of books for home 
use in the history of the library; popula- 
tion, 30,277; circulation per capita of 
white population, 6.7; per cent regis- 
tered borrowers of population served, 39 
per cent; annual turnover of circulating 
books, 7.09 ; number of agencies, 7; num- 
ber of books, 25,848; total maintenance, 
$22,863, of which amount $9,679 was 
paid out for salaries and $6,585 for 
books. 


The report of the Public library of 
the city and county of Denver, Colorado, 
for 1925, in form, size and contents, is 
most attractive. Financially there was 
an increase of $30,000 in appropriation 
for 1925 and $20,000 additional for 1926, 
making the appropriation now $200,000. 

Population served, 290,000; number of 
agencies, 77; books on shelves, 268,388v. ; 
newspapers and periodicals, 750; home 
circulation, 1,435,230., (per capita, 4.94).; 
registration, 72,864, about 25 per cent 
of the population; staff, 88; appropria- 
tion $201,322; expenditures—librarians’ 
salaries, $102,793 ; books, $36,000; peri- 
odicals, $5,774; binding, $8,959; main- 
tenance expenditure per volume of cir- 
culation, $114; maintenance expenditure 
per capita, $.69. 


Pacific Coast 
Virginia C. Heston, Pratt ’23, li- 
brarian of the Public library at Crooks- 
ton, Minn., has become State su- 
perintendent of traveling libraries for 
Washington. 


Madalene Dow, Pratt ’14, librarian of 
the Barringer high school of Newark, 
has accepted a year’s appointment as 
librarian of the Piedmont high school 
in Berkeley, California. 


The report of the Public library, Ful- 
lerton, lifornia, records: Receipts, 
$12,257; expenditures, $12,235; cost of 
maintenance, $1.28 per capita; circula- 
tion, 102,641 v.; registration, 5498, 55 
per cent of the population. 
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Week-End book packages are a new 
feature of the displays of the Public li- 
brary, San Diego, Calif. Two, three or 
four books are made up into packages 
and brief pointed reviews calling atten- 
tion to-the merits of the books are 
strapped with them. The books are 
chosen according to style, subject or 
author, and have been very popular with 
the patrons of the library. 


The new central library building of the 
Los Angeles public library was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies on July 15. 
In the exercises, messages relating to va- 
rious angles of appreciation were 
given by Mr C. L. Winslow, Mr 
Orra E. Monnette, president of the Los 
Angeles library commission, Hon George 
E. Cryer, mayor of Los Angeles and b 
Everett R. Perry, city librarian. An ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr Ernest C. 
Moore, director of the University of 
California, Southern branch. 


The issue of the Los Angeles Times 
for July 4 contained a most interesting 
exhibition of the work of the Los Ange- 
les County free library. A map, which 
looked like a loom full of threads, ac- 
companied the Times article, showing 
the great trunk system thru which num- 
berless requests for books come into the 
headquarter’s office, the travels of the 
two delivery trucks which take regular 
shipments every day over the county 
and showing also the routes which the 
parcels post packages travel in going in 
different directions. 

Some of the figures are interesting: 
Number of community branches served, 
182; card holders, 83,719; number of 
books circulated for home use, 1,461,403. 








Out-of-Print Books 


Back Number Magazines 


When publishers that items on order 
are available, is a very fair pos- 
sibility securi thin a reason- 
able time and at moderate cost 
through the facili offered by our 
OUT OF PRINT SERVICE. 


There is no charge for listing 
with us, nor is there any o tion to 


purchase items 
NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
Building New York 

















440 Libraries 


The annexation of small slices of 
county territory to the city of Los Ange- 
les constantly relieves books and equip- 
ment which are then used to reach new 
territory. ee 

The Times also is generous in giving 
the use of their radio station KHJ with 
the effect that many people are becoming 
interested in the opportunities offered by 
the county library. 


Canada 
John Hosie, erstwhile librarian of Ar- 
broath, Scotland, and late reference li- 
brarian to the Legislative Assembly of 
the Province of British Columbia, has 
been appointed librarian of the Provincial 
Government library of British Columbia. 


The honorary degree of LL.D. was 
conferred on Hon H. T. Kelly, Justice 
of the Supreme court of Ontario, and 
president of the Toronto public library 
board at the June convocation of Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Mr Justice Kelly 
thas been a member of the library board 
for 20 years, and has devoted an unusual 
amount of time and thot in its behalf, 
inspired by high ideals of public service. 
He has given eminent public service 
in many directions, in addition to the 
very high-class service he has rendered in 
his judicial position. 

The Royal Canadian academy of art, 
seeking to encourage the use of mural 
decoration in public buildings, selected 
the handsome Earlscourt branch of the 
Toronto public library for this purpose 
and committed the work into the capable 
hands of Mr Geo. A. Reid, R.C.A., a 
distinguished Canadian artist. Directly 
on the plastered walls, are group paint- 
ings representing the Family, Philosophy, 
the Community, Nature study, the Story 
hour, with decorative panels between, 
containing the names of eminent authors, 
artists, and other celebrities The effect 
is very striking and wholly appropriate 
to the building and its use. 


The Toronto Public Library board re- 
cently revised its insurance, largely in- 
creasing it (to a total of $1,130,000), 
and adopting a schedule covering all its 
13 separate buildings with their contents. 


Under the schedule, should there bea 
fire in any of the library’s properties, the 
resulting loss would be shared by all the 
insurance companies represented in the 
schedule, in the proportion of their hold- 
ings. The insurance was placed wholly 
thru agents. By adopting the co-insur- 
ance clause in all cases except that of the 
specially built main Reference and Ad- 
ministration building, very reasonable 
rates were secured. 





Wanted—Branch children’s librarian. 
Training or experience in children’s 
work required. Hibbing public library, 
Hibbing, Minnesota. 





Wanted—Complete set of A. L. A. cat- 
alog cards for Warner’s Library of the 
world’s best literature. Lucius Beebe 
Memorial library, Wakefield, Mass. 





Wanted—Title pages and indexes for 
International Studio, volumes 66, 74 and 
75. Utica public library, Utica, N. Y. 





Wanted—Trained librarian for exten- 
sion work with schools. Population of 
city, 72,000; salary, $1400. Address: 
President of the Library board, Warder 
public library, Springfield, Ohio. 





Wanted—A children’s librarian and a 
reference librarian in a public library in 
a middle west town of about 35,000. 
College and library school training re- 
quired. Apply, Librarian, Public library, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 





Spanish literature in English trans- 
lation is the title of a bibliography by 
Angel Flores, M. A., Rutgers uni- 
versity. The bibliography includes 
masterpieces of Spanish literature, re- 
vealing the life, history and art of the 
Spanish people. It is arranged in three 
sections: General histories of Spanish 
literature, Literary history of Spain 
and Background of Spanish literature. 
A multitude of references to the sub- 
ject as it appears in books and periodi- 
cals is also given. The little volume 
has an introduction by Dr Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr., of Union college. 








